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In a paper read at the third annual meeting of the American 
Jewish Historical Society on “Early Jewish Literature in Amer- 
ica,”’ we briefly referred to the life and work of Judah Monis, 
a convert from Judaism, who, for several decades, 1722-1761, 
occupied the first chair of Hebrew in Harvard University. Very 
little information can be gleaned from reference works concern- 
ing his early life. Aside from the mere fact of his conversion and 
official position naught else is recorded. Even the exact date of 
his birth is shrouded in mystery. His name is, to all appear- 
ances, unique ;’ in fact, Rev. Dr. B. Felsenthal, of Chicago, in a 
private letter to the writer, suggested that Monis is an anagram 
of Simon. The bibliographers, among them the late Rabbi Marco 
Mortara, who wrote a catalogue of Italian Jewish authors,’ do 
not even mention him by name. Strangely enough, one or two 
sources give February 4, 1683, as the date of his birth and even 
chronicle his death under date of April 25, 1764. Whence these 
facts were derived is not stated by the cyclopaedias.* Others, 


1See Publ. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., No. 3, pp. 112-14. 

2‘*Monis, ein vornehmes Geschlecht der Patricien zu Frankfurt a. mayn,”’ cf. Speness, 
Opusc. Herald., I1., p. 154 [2]. 

3 See his “ wdpw "25M M3DT2,” Mantua, 1886. 

4 For bibliographic details in connection with Monis’ life and career, we refer the reader 
to the Monthly Anthology, for 1810, p. 59; Hannah Adams, History of the Jews, etc. (London, 
1818), p. 461; Whitney’s History of Worcester, pp. 272, 273; History of Harvard University 
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again, claim that he hails from Africa and that he settled in New 
England in or about 1720, where he earned his livelihood as teacher 
of Semitic languages. Our interest centers chiefly upon his pro- 
fessional career in Harvard University, where he was engaged in 
April 1722, after submitting himself to baptism, according to the 
requirements of the trustees. It is a remarkable fact to observe 
in this connection that, though outwardly professing the Chris- 
tian faith, he continued till his death to observe the seventh day 
as the Sabbath. Without entering into a discussion as to the 
sincerity of his convictions, which, as we have elsewhere shown 
(Pub. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., No. 3, pp. 113-14), was questioned 
by some, we cannot help saying that his observance of the Jewish 
Sabbath is proof enough of his adherence to the ancestral creed, 
and that, like the Marranos of Spain, Portugal, and South America, 
he remained loyal to Israel at heart, whilst apparently devoted to 
Christianity. Like Heine, Boerne, and others, he changed his 
faith in name only, in order to reach the object of his ambitions. 
The causes were purely political, not dogmatic, for, judging from 
the reserved, and even guarded tone employed in the preface of 
his Hebrew Grammar, he seems to have aimed at being non- 
committal. He does not care to enlighten us as to his theological 


from its foundation in the year 1636 to the period of the American Revolution, by Benjamin 
Peirce, A.M., Cambridge, 1833, pp. 282sq.; History of Harvard University, by Josiah Quincy, 
Cambridge, 1840, in 2 vols.; Boston, 1860, in 2 vols.; Vol. I., pp. 259, 442; S. A. Allibone’s 
Catalogue Dictionary of English Literature, of British and American Authors, Philadelphia, 
1870, Vol. II., p. 1338, s. v. Monis; L. B. Phillips’ Dictionary of Biographical Reference, etc., 
London, 1871, p. 660, s. v. Monis; F. S. Drake’s Dictionary of American Biography, Boston, 
1874, p. 628, s. v. Monis: “‘ Hebrew instructor at Harvard University from 1722 to 1761. Born 
in Italy, February 4, 1683; died in Northborough, Mass., April 25, 1764. Embracing Christi- 
anity he was baptized at Cambridge in 1722, He published Truth, Whole Truth, Nothing 
but the Truth, 1722, and a Hebrew Grammar, 4to, 1735;’’ Joseph Sabin, Dictionary of Books 
relating to America, Vol. XII., New York, 1880, p. 288, s.v. Monis: “..... The first Hebrew 
Grammar published in America. The author was an Italian Jew, who emigrated to America 
about 1720. In 1722 he was appointed Hebrew instructor in Harvard University, and occu- 
pied this position for forty years. He made a profession of Christianity and put forth three 
discourses, as described infra, by way of proof,” etc., etc.; Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of 
American Biography, Vol. IV., p. 357; G. A. Kohut, in Publ. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., No. 3, 
pp. 112-14; Dr. David Philipson, “An attempt at a bibliography of American Judaica,” in 
the American Israelite, September 1895. Some of these authorities will be quoted in 
extenso in the last of this paper. Cf. also Malos’ Histoire des Juifs, p. 474, apud E. Carmoly’s 
Revue Orientale, Vol. III., Brussels, 1843-44, p. 267: ‘‘Juda Monis, l’un de ceux de Boston, 
fut nommé en 1722 professeur & l’université d’Harvard. D’aprés le réglement, il ne pouvait 
étre admis sans changer de religion. II se fit donc baptiser; mais il continua d’observer 
jusqu’é sa mort, le jour de sabbat, et, d’aprés le discours que lui adressa, lors de son installa- 
tion, le docteur Coleman, il paraitrait qu’on avait des doutes sur la sincérité de sa conversion. 
Monis mourut en 1764, &4gé de quatre-vingt un ans.’”’ The Hebrew bibliographer, E. Dei- 
nard,inhis “""N% “WWW—Catalogue of the.... J MSS.and.... Books....of Hon. 
Mayer Sulzberger, etc., New York, 1896, p. 66, says: “opin 37 NS SIT “Don 
D™DoM, evidently not knowing the above authorities, nor my essay quoted in the notes. 
See also Dr. Felsenthal’s article, ‘‘The Sulzbergeriana and its Catalogue,” in the Jewish 


Exponent, March 19, 1897. 
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views, unless indeed his Hebrew version of the ‘‘Lord’s Prayer” 
and the “Apostles’ Creed,’ added to his compendium (p. 94), 
and translations of other formulas of Christian dogma, to be cited 
later, be construed as a confession of his “dogmatic conscience.” 
In the framing of the opening sentences prefixed to his manual, 
he seems designedly ambiguous. An expression like “he (God) 
has not only taken Moses’s Vail [veil?] from me, but even has 
Placed me in his Service, 7. e., to Teach and Promote the Knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew Tongue at Harvard-College, in New-England, 
especially for the advantage of those that will Dedicate themselves 
to the Service of the Sanctuary,” may lend itself to a twofold inter- 
pretation. ‘‘Moses’s Vail” might mean the removal of restraint, 
or have reference to his conversion; whilst the “Service of the 
Sanctuary” can denote either the office of the ministry at large, 
or the Christian church in particular. Be that as it may, it is 
evident that Monis, though converted, was a Jew at heart, and a 
Christian in public life. As the first instructor of Hebrew per- 
haps in America, and as author of the first handbook of the 
Hebrew tongue, he assuredly deserves a place in the annals of 
our history. About his election, duties, and character as pro- 
fessor, we let an authentic authority speak : 

“Mr. Judah Monis,” writes Benjamin Peirce (loc. cit., p. 232), “a Jew- 
ish Rabbi (sic), who was born in Italy, or in one of the Barbary States, 
came to America at an early period of life, and about the year 1720 he 
began to instruct in Hebrew. In the year 1722, March 27, he became a 
convert to Christianity, and was baptized at Cambridge.’ It was voted 
by the Corporation, April 30, 1722, ‘that Mr. Judah Monis be implcoied 
as an instructer of the Hebrew language in the College,’ and that his 
salary for one year should be £70. All the undergraduates excepting 
the freshmen and such others as should be exempted by the President 
and tutors were required to attend his instruction on 4 days in the week. 
He was reappointed the next year with a salary of £80, and, at the same 
time, ‘the Corporation, having had experience of great benefit to the 
College from the service of the Hebrew instructer, Mr. Judah Monis, 


the last year, voted, that such an office be continued in the Colledge (sic), 
so long as a suitable person for that service can be found, and a suitable 
support for him.’? 
“His election was renewed the year following, and it was then voted, 
‘that the Tutors of the several classes be obliged to instruct their 
1**On that occasion, March 27, 1722, a Discourse was delivered in the College Hall, by 
the Rev. Dr. Colman; which was published in a volume with three Discourses by Mr. Monis 


himself, entitled respectively: The Truth, the Whole Truth, and Nothing but the Truth, 
12mo. (Boston, 1722).” Cf. infra, pp. 221-2, for the particulars of this discourse. 


2 Overseers’ Records.” 
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respective pupils (except such as are entered with the said Mr. Monis) in 
the Hebrew language, as heretofore,’ and ‘that Mr. Monis be obliged to 
instruct such of the graduates at the College in the Hebrew language, 
as shall attend him, at such times as the Corporation shall appoint.’”’ 


He seems to have become a permanent instructor. In the 
year 1735 he published a Hebrew Grammar,’ for the use of the 
college, and was paid by the corporation £35 for this service. 


[Ibid.] “He made use of the vowel points in this grammar, and 
insisted that they were essential to the right pronunciation of the lan- 
guage. . . . He was considered well educated in Rabbinic learning, and 
in that knowledge which was requisite for an instructer in Hebrew.’ 
There must, however, from some cause or other, have been a great 
decline in the cultivation of Hebrew; for when Judge Wingate was at 
College (1755-59), Mr. Monis ‘attended to the instruction of the scholars 
one afternoon in the week; but none were compelled to attend who did 
not choose to learn Hebrew, and but a small portion of the scholars paid 
any attention to his instruction.’ 

“On the death of his wife, in 1761, he resigned his office, which he had 
held about forty years, and retired to Northborough in the county of 
Worcester. He spent the remainder of his days in the family of the 
Rev. John Martyn, whose wife and Mrs. Monis were sisters. He died 
April 25, 1764 in the eighty-second year of his life, leaving some legacies 
to pious and charitable objects, and the remainder of his estate, which 
was considerable, to the family of Mr. Martyn.”*® 

After Mr. Monis’ retirement from office, the professorship of 
Hebrew was tendered to Sir Sewall, September 7, 1761‘ (cf. 
Peirce, loc. cit., pp. 234-5). There are one or two references to 
Monis in Josiah Quincy’s History of Harvard University, Vol. 
I., pp. 259 and 442, which run as follows: 


“Being apprized of the temper in which the New England religious 
controversies were in that day conducted, and anticipating that the term 
‘orthodox’ was about to be abused to the propagation of an antichris- 
tian spirit he (a Mr. Hollis) takes occasion to advise Mr. Colman in rela- 
tion to Mr. Monis (instructor in Hebrew, a converted Jew) ‘to instruct 
him a little farther in the Christian doctrine of more extensive charity 
and not to judge too hastily of his neighbor, and exclude from salvation 
every one that differs from him in the explication of belief of the article 
of the Trinity,’ etc.” (p. 259). “All the students, except the freshmen,” 
says Quincy, “were obliged to attend four days in the week the Exercises 
of Judah Monis, a converted Jew, who was instructor in Hebrew, unless 

1Cf. my paper, loc. cit. 


2“*MS. Letter of the Hon. Judge Wingate, December 2, 1830.” 

3“ Whitney’s History of Worcester, pp. 272, 273;"’ G. A. Kohut in Publ. Am. Jewish Hist. 
Soc., No. 3, p. 114. 

4 See, however, a different date in Quincy’s History, Vol. II., p. 1380: “In May, 1761, 
Stephen Sewall had been appointed Hebrew instructor in place of Mr. Monis, deceased.” 
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specially exempted. Every student was to have a Hebrew Bible or 
Psalter, and a Hebrew Lexicon, and the prescribed exercises were as 
follows: ‘One exercise in a week shall be the writing of the Hebrew 
and Rabbinical, the rest shall be in this gradual method—1. Copying 
the grammar and reading. 2. Reciting it and reading. 3. Constru- 
ing. 4. Parsing. 5. Translating. 6. Composing. 7. Reading without 
points,’”?! 

A tribute to Monis’ learning is tendered by Benjamin Colman, 
V.D.M., in a memorial sermon held on the occasion of the for- 
mer’s public conversion to Christianity, entitled, A Discourse, 
held in the College Hall at Cambridge, March 27, 1722, before 
the Baptism of R. Judah Monis. (Boston, by S. Kneeland.... 
1722, vi+28 pp.) In the preface to this pamphlet, an extract 
of which was kindly communicated to me by Rev. Dr. B. Felsen- 


thal, the speaker says : 

“As to Mr. Monis himself, it must be confessed that he seems a very 
valuable Proselyte; (as a Learned Person has said to me of him), and 
would be so esteemed by the learned and pious in one Profession or 
other of Christianity. He is truly read and learned in the Jewish Cab- 
bala and Rabbins, a Master and Critic in the Hebrew; he reads, speaks, 
writes and interprets it with great readiness and accuracy and is truly 
ddaxrixds, apt to teach. His diligence and industry together with his 
ability is manifest unto many who have seen his Grammar and Nomen- 
clatur, Hebrew and English, as also his Translation of the Apostles’ 
Creed and Lord’s Prayer,’ the 39 Articles of the Church of England and 
the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism into Hebrew. And he is now trans- 
lating the Larger Catechism, a work I suppose never before attempted. 
.... [ trust the Gracious GOD may mean Us (I mean the College and 
the Churches of Christ) great Benefit from Mr. Monis his Services, if the 
Honourable and Reverend the Overseers of the College shall think good 
to confirm the Choice, which the Reverend President and Fellows, the 
present Corporation have Jately made of Mr. Monis to teach the Hebrew 
tongue unto the Students; or rather if in their Wisdom they shall see 
meet to Appoint him Hebrew Professor, for which good and great Work 
we have no Man likeminded, as well as Capable.” 

Some biographical material is to be gleaned from the tracts 
issued by Judah Monis, which are indeed palpable evidences of 
his zeal in behalf of his newly espoused faith. Whether or not 
the sincerity was feigned or naturally felt, cannot be determined 
with certainty. The first of these tracts reads as follows: 


The Truth, being a Discourse which the Author delivered at his 
Baptism, containing nine Principal Arguments the Modern Jewish 


1“Cf, Leverett’s Diary, p. 226.” 
2 See Appendix I. and II. to this paper, where these translations are reproduced. 
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Rabbins do make to prove, the Messiah is yet to come, with the answers 
to each..... Dedicated to the Jewish Nation, and Prefaced by the 
Reverend Increase Mather, D.D. By R. Judah Monis. Boston, printed 
by S. Kneeland, for D. Henchman, 1722; 8vo, 2, iv and 36 pp. 

In the advertisement: preceding the author’s sermon it is 
stated: “As to the Quotations for want of the Hebrew Types in 
this Country, he is obliged to give them only in English.” 

At the end of Increase Mather’s preface, we read : 

“God grant that he (Monis) who is the first Jew that ever I knew 
converted in New England, may prove a blessing unto many and espe- 
cially to some of his own Nation which is the Prayer and hearty Desire 
of Increase Mather. 

“Boston, May Ist, 1722.” 

The second tract is entitled : 

The Whole Truth, being a short Essay wherein the author discovers 
what may be the true reason why the Jewish Nation are not as yet con- 
verted to Christianity. Boston, ibid., 1722; 8vo, 2+40 pp. 

Dr. Felsenthal called my attention to a curious remark made 
by Monis, on p. 32, in regard to the final Mem in the word 
si2705,, in Isaiah 9:6. He Says: 

“® closes in all parts, to show that the mother of our Lord was to 
be a pure virgin, closed, without being known by any Body carnally, but 
overshadowed by the Holy Ghost... . not from any virgin whatsoever, 
but from one who was to be called Mary, and no other. This is deci- 
phered in said Letter, which is the first of the Letters which the name 
Miriam or Mary begins with.” ! 

The third tract is called : 

Nothing but the Truth, being a short Essay wherein the author 
proves the doctrine of the Trinity . . . . Boston, ibid.; 8vo, 2 and 22 pp. 

Besides these theological papers, Monis published a Hebrew 
Grammar for beginners, which was used at Harvard University 
for a number of years. Its full title is given by the present writer 
elsewhere (cf. his paper, loc. cit.). It is a square octavo volume 
containing 4+94+2 pp. Copies of it are by no means so rare 
as we had supposed. It is extant in the libraries of Columbia 
College, the Boston Athenaeum and the Astor Library, in the 
collection of Americana belonging to the American Jewish His- 
torical Society, at Washington [ vide Publications, No. 5, 1897, 
p. 212], and there are probably others in private hands.’ 


1 This remark, however, is not original with Monis. It belongs to Jerome. 
2 There is another Hebrew Grammar, published in Boston, 1763, which in the catalogues 
of the Astor Library (now a part of the great public library) is ascribed to Judah 
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On the reverse side of the title page, Monis says: 


“T advise Beginners not to perplex themselves about any Rule that 
at first view seems difficult, which will be of great Advantage to carry on 
their design in the knowledge of this Primitive Tongue with Success. 
Also I desire them to take Notice, that I purposed in Englishing the 
Hebrew Examples, to confine myself to do it Grammatically, having no 
regard either to the English Idiom, or to the Context.” 


The Grammar is dedicated to several persons. For complete- 
ness’ sake we will quote it in full: 


“To his Excellency JONATHAN BELCHER, Esq.; Gouvernour in 
Chief of His MAJESTY’s Province of thé Massachusetts-Bay in NEW 
ENGLAND, anv The rest of the Honourable and Reverend OVER- 
SEERS of HARVARD COLLEGE, anp To the Reverenp MR. BEN- 
JAMIN WADSWORTH, President, anp The rest of the Honourable 


Monis. As it is the second text-book used in the Semitic department of Harvard University, 
it is not out of place to refer to it more fully. The title page runs as follows: 

‘“‘An Hebrew Grammar, || collected chiefly from those of || M7. Israel Lyons, || Teacher 
of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge; || and The Rev. Richard Grey, D.D.; || Rector of 
Hinton, in Northamptonshire || To which is subjoined || a Praxis, taken from the sacred | 
classics || and containing a || Specimen of the whole Hebrew || Language: || with || a 
sketch of the Hebrew Poetry || as retrieved by Bishop Hare. |; 

“Spes quidem mihi non exigua est, multos hoc nostro labore 
excitatos fore, ad Linguam Hebraicam addiscendam, quae 
nimium quantum apud nos neglecta jacet, cum tamen 
aliqualis ejus notitia, si recta vié incedas, facili 
negotis comparitur:” 
Boston, New England: Printed by R. & S. Draper, for the Honorable and Reverend the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College. MDCCLXIII.” (8vo, pp. vi + 83.) 

This early American republication of a Jewish scholar’s work is no doubt due to Monis’ 
influence, although it is significant that his own work (cf. PAJHS., 3, p. 113) had fallen 
into disuse, and that he resigned his professorship in 1761. The method of this grammar is 
simpler, and was probably introduced because of its greater practical utility. Until 1759, 
we fancy, Monis’ own handbook was used, for in a copy of the grammar which isin the Astor 
Library (N. Y.), the signatures of several students are given, and we read among thém these 
inscriptions : 

|| Stephen Scales’ Book 1759 || One of Judah Monis’ flock. || 

|| John Newman 1759 || By ye Revd Mr. Judah Monis || Feeder of ye Lord’s Flock in ye 
fat Pasture of Harvard College. || 

Israel Lyons, Sen., of Cambridge (England?) wrote a Hebrew grammar which became 
so popular that it went through three editions, outside of the one referred to in this note. 
The first in 1735, at Cambridge, entitled: The Scholar’s Instructor; an Hebrew Grammar. 
The second, revised edition, appeared in 1757; and the third edition by Jacob, in London, 
1810. Steinschneider knows of only two. Several mistakes were made regarding these 
editions by bibliographers. J.G. Hauptmann, in his Historia ling. hebraeae, etc. (Leipzig, 
1751), p. 41, has 1734, and spells his name Lion. Cf. also Carmoly’s Histoire des Médecins 
juifs anciens et modernes (Brussels, 1844), p. 229; Steinschneider’s Bibliographisches Hand- 
buch, etc. (Leipzig, 1859), pp. 86-7, No. 1223; J. Gildemeister’s review in Zeitschrift d. Deutschen 
Morgenldnd. Gesellschaft, Vol. XIV. (Leipzig, 1860), p. 305. A copy of the abridgment, 
printed in Boston, 1763, is also in the British Museum. A biography of Israel Lyons, Sr., is 
to be found in the General Biographical Dictionary, s. v.; McClintock & Strong’s Theo- 
logical Encyclopaedia, Vol. V.2, p. 588; Dictionary of National Biography (London), Vol. 
XXXIV., p. 357. His son was also famous as a scholar and physician. See Steinschneider’s 
Jewish Literature (London, 1857), pp. 261, 263, 264; and his Catalogus Librorum Hebraeorum 
in Bibliotheca Bodleiana (Berlin, 1852-60), p. 2803, No. 7583; also his Zusdtze zum Bibliogr. 
Handbuch, published in the Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, Berlin, 1896, p. 455, where 
both Lyons and Monis are mentioned, the latter for the first time by any bibliographer, 
with reference to our paper, luc. cit. 


—BrisHorp HARE, 
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and Reverend CORPORATION of said COLLEGE, This Essay is 
with great Respect and Gratitude, DEDICATED By Your most obliged 
and most Humble Servant JUDAH MONIS.” 


The preliminary remarks accompanying the work are of 
quaint interest : 


“Since,” writes the convert, “through the good Hand of God upon 
me, he has not only taken Moses’s Vail from me, but even has Placed 
me in his Service, i.¢., to Teach and Promote the Knowledge of the 
Hebrew Tongue at Harvarp-Cotiece, in New-England, especially for 
the advantage of those that will Dedicate themselves to the Service of 
the Sanctuary ; and considering, that thro’ the great & manifold Faults 
& Errors (at least of the Press) that are found in All the Hebrew Gram- 
mars extant, besides the shortness of them, my Expected Work could 
not be attained without farther Reformation ; I thought therefore to facil- 
itate said Instructions, it was necessary to Compose One more full and 
correct; But for want of Hebrew Types in these remote parts of the 
World, it could not be Accomplished till now: For altho’ that Pious 
and Great Benefactor, Mr. THOMAS HOLLIS, Merchant of Lonpon 
by among others of his great Donations to our COLLEGE, sent a Set 
of Hebrew Types to carry on said Work, yet that Set unhappily proving 
Imperfect, it could not go forward till the Reverend Corporation (who 
are true Lovers of Learning) sent for more Hebrew Types to Compleat 
such a good and desirable Design. 

“NOW the Rules herein contained, I think (with submission to the 
Learned) are the Best, Clearest, and most Necessary ones, to qualify any 
(tho’ of mean Capacity) to understand the WORD of GOD according to 
the Original, in a very short time, without being obliged to consult sun- 
dry Grammars, as many have said they have been forced to do. 

“T have likewise endeavored, that the Examples should be the most 
Familiar, that so' the Learner whilst he learns the Rules, might be 
acquainted with the Tongue by degrees. 

“T have in the first Chapter throughout, and in sundry other Places, 
turned the Pronunciation of the HEBREW Words in English Letters, 
as near as the difference of the Tongues would permit, with a design to 
lead (as it were) young Beginners into the way of Pronouncing this 
Tongue by their own Industry: I am very sensible that the way of my 
pronouncing it, will seem to be somewhat new; yet, I am prone to think, 
it is the Right and Genuine way, for, besides that all the Jewish Nation 
in all their Dispersions, do pronounce it as I do (which to me is not of 
small weight) I found in all my Travels, all the learned in this Tongue 
that I conversed with, among the Europeans (English excepted) do 
pronounce it the same way also; and why the English differ from the 
rest, proceeds only (as I take it) from the various ways they have 
of pronouncing the Vowels, in which the other Nations are more con- 
formed one to another, as it is well known to all observing Travellers 


1 This is evidently a misprint for ‘‘so that.” 
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and Linguists; and therefore in Conformity to the English Pronuncia- 
tion only I have Spelt the Words in English Characters as I have done. 

“In the Schemes you'll find the Verbs generally marked with this 
Mark 7 under the Syllable which is to be Accented, to initiate the 
Learners in the way of Accenting the Hebrew Words where they 
should be. 

“ At the End I present you a Translation of the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Apostles’ Creed, according (as I think) to the true Idiom of this 
Primitive Language. 

“I acknowledge my self chiefly beholden to the famous R.D.K. 
(=R. David Kimchi), R. Arkivolty, and R. Templo, for the Rules herein 
explained. 

“A Significant, and a Plain Nomenclature, and the Short and Large 
Catechisms, in Hebrew and English, with some other Works that I have 
Prepared for the Use and Benefit of young Beginners, I propose to Pub- 
lish as soon as Providence will permit. 

“The whole of this Essay (such as it is) I offer to your candid Accep- 
tance, hoping you’ll overlook the defects in the English Phrase, and 
any other lesser Errors; and if you reap any Benefit by it, give the Glory 
to God, and pray for the Prosperity of HARVARD-COLLEGE, and by 


so doing, you’ll Oblige, * Cn tee 
“JUDAH MONIS. 

“Cambridge, Mar. 6, 1734, 5.” 

There is nothing original to be looked for in this Grammar. 
Dr. Felsenthal points out to us one singularity. Out of the 
so-called Servile Letters (cf. p. 4), the author formed three words, 
containing his name, viz.: SMS wio Sak. 

There are many misprints in the book. P.1 of the Grammar 
reads erroneously: ‘My wWw> ppt Gnebreet Leshon Dick- 
dook.” The transliteration of the alphabet and of all Hebrew 
words is very peculiar indeed. Thus D°3"7230 is transcribed : 
Aubemauhauneem; DFT = Auydaungttem (p. 6); 
pmmp>; = Oolkauhttame (p. 8), ete. In the copy before us 
there are many corrigenda written in pen and ink, probably made 
by one of his pupils, Samuel Bird, whose name is written several 
times on the pages of the book with the date A. D. 1746.’ At 
the end of the grammar is printed the following : 


“PET TOP FALE] PAPI “DTT ED Oper Tp? pNrz ODD 
NOPD win wy TTT Nan pT pop 

Concerning Monis’ other literary labors we know very little. 
The translations of the Lord’s Prayer and Apostles’ Creed are 


1 See supra for names of other students mentioned in the copy preserved in the Astor 
Library. 
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given in the appendix as the earliest specimens of Hebrew 
scholarship in America. 

In the archives of Harvard University there are two letters 
by Monis, but they haye no biographical or scientific value, as 
Professor Chas. Gross informs us. He also left the college a few 
pages of Hebrew MS. It has the signature of Monis on the fly- 
leaf, and was carefully examined by Professor Gottheil, of Colum- 
bia University, who kindly gave me a summary of its contents. 
They are all cabbalistic writings, being for the most part extracts 
from the book ’Emet" l*¢ya*k6b* (explanation of the writings of 
“"Ni7), printed in Livorno, end of the eighteenth century. It 
consists of forty-four leaves, signed at the end: W372 TTT" "5 
“MNS. We shall not go into details. 

Judah Monis should be remembered in the annals of Ameri- 
can history as the first Hebrew teacher and grammarian in the 
United States. 

APPENDIX I. 
The first American-Hebrew version of the Lord’s Prayer.’ 
{From Monis’ Hebrew Grammar, p. 94.] 
Vis Morn We) xian FMiba yaw WI owas waK 
OTD NERD INDINd mdoa wah avand of nd an Ds se “x2 
"D PTSD MT) WC —b NSM be hy pont nn bio 
ON IP) o> TT SmASan seb > 


APPENDIX II. 
The first American-Hebrew version of the Apostles’ Creed. 
{From Monis’ Hebrew Grammar, loc. cit.] 

ovaw Tin “IW mixes 75x IN2 oer) TIVONS PAN. WN 
ma TT INT VN Im ha mwa swims yA 
Ton? wile wine nM 5201 abn p72 sbi wIpn 
abr ons ya mn ove nba mm) Singh T™ “ap m2 
Th owA) Tan nvbsn nba by TaN by ya 7 avin ov 
Mans Tow PAN. PAN UN SO regen Don 7 vipdd wind 
meno nisiy nom oe apm Mam m>5a3 my mwas wren 

(yas Ovm OM onan 





1 The original punctuation and orthography are retained throughout. 











BAB EL-IARAB: AN OUTLINE OF ARABIC SYNTAX. 


By Rev. W. Scorr Watson, A.M., 


Towerhill, N. J. 





INTRODUCTION. 


This “Outline of Arabic Syntax”’ gives in a concise form the 
fundamental principles of the department of Arabic grammar 


known as El-Iarab (hey). It is based on Hl-Agrumiyyeh 
(sxey.>51), the most popular primer of the subject published in 


the Orient. This branch of study as taught by the Eastern 
grammarians differs in important respects from the representa- 
tion of it usually given in the works of occidental scholars. 

Most of the technical terms of Arabic grammar can be trans- 
lated into English only by awkward paraphrases or imperfect 
equivalents. I would therefore advise students to employ trans- 
literations of the original expressions in preference to attempt- 
ing to indicate the relations of this Semitic tongue by words 
derived from treatises on the very different languages of the 
Greeks and Romans. I think it is better, for example, to speak 
of “the gawazim”’ than of “the particles that require the verbs 
affected by them to be in the subjunctive state,” and to say that 
a noun or a verb is “marfua”’ or “in the rafa state” than that it 
is “in the nominative state.” 

Some of the more important definitions of Hl-Agrumiyyeh 
are given at length in Arabic, but they have been inserted in 
such a way that their omission in reading will not affect the 
continuity of the context. 


SYNTAX. 


Syntax treats of the government of words in a sentence. 


SL SIT dela SIGES LTT Rath paid 58 tet 


or oF 2 


anes ,! (a3) Lele. When a word has a different form in 
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‘ 
For 93 ore 


the various states (as Zeid in Os; a nS eal, and ey 
doy): the cle! is Lb ian but when it remains 


-7ero 9 oF x07 


unchanged ‘ta al in ell mss ed eal, and wy 
gl), the cle is [eres virtual or understood.’ 

There are four states of words, viz.: (A) Nominative (3), 
(B) Objective (2125), (C) Oblique (yaaS), and (D) Sub- 
junctive (HS). A noun may be in (A), (B) or (C), but not 
in (D), and a verb in (A), (B) or (D), but not in (C). The 
particles undergo no syntactical changes.’ 

SYNTACTICAL SIGNS. 
(A) Nominative State. 
There are four signs of the nominative state, dhammeh, waw, 


alif, and nun. They occur as follows : 


(1) Sing. (mase. and fem.) of nouns, e. g., dey! “i ds; 
(2) Broken plur. (masc. and fem.) of nouns, e. g., Slesii dle; 
i ey (3) Sound plur. fem. of nouns, e. g., clined losle; 
(4) Imperfect of verbs where no letter follows the third radical, 


b oer 
é. gs, Syren i 
- 
9 x00 + 


(1) Sound plur. masc. of nouns, eé. g., Cypeged | sls ; 





y) in -. 9 o 9 ow > - 3 
L (2) The five nouns Ip, IyeI, Soom, ys and Jle 99 


in (1) Dual (masc. and fem.) of nouns, e. g., yes sle; 


— 


| (1) Imperfect of verbs in the sing. 2d pers. fem., the dual 2d 
wy in and 3d pers. mase. and fem. and the plur. 2d and 3d pers. 


masce., €. g., Cats. 
- 


1 Changes other than those necessitated by change of state belong to Etymology. _ 


2The parts of speech, according to Arabic a are three, viz.: noun (eel, 


efor §,0 
verb (ches), and particle (gine) sls ye). 
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(B) Objective State. 


There are five signs of the objective state, fatheh, alif, kasreh, 
ya, and the elision of nun. They occur as follows: 


( 7-39 G Oo 9 OFF 


(1) Sing. (masc. and fem.) of nouns, e. g., dey! weoly; 


owe 9 of 


] (2) Broken plur. (masc. and fem.) of nouns, e. g., desi wal, ; 
- in 
(3) Imperfect of verbs where no letter follows the third radical, 


a or os 
Ce Joy Wayne ons 





(1) The five nouns in which the sign of the nominative is > 
{ in -..-B 9 of- 


e.g, Je 185 OG; Wiss WEI; ULI cat}; 


- Bx00 9» of- 


-in_ (1) Sound plur. fem. of nouns, e. g., wliogel | wal; 


or Gro 9 OF- 


(1) Dual (masc. and fem.) of nouns, e. g., ley wal,; 


Es0- 9 of- 


(2) Sound plur. masc. of nouns, e. g., Creged | wel 3 


(1) Imperfect of verbs where the sign of the nomina- 


rer 


Elision of ,.) in 
Y tive is Ly, & 9, fad oy. 
(C) Oblique State. 


There are three signs of the oblique state, kasreh, ya, and 
fatheh. They occur as follows: 


(1) Sing. (mase. and fem.) of nouns whose oblique state differs 


7 090 307 3 Ore 


from the objective spell moi), €. Jey day yy 
in 4 (2) Broken plur. (masc. and fem.) of nouns whose oblique state 
sw 7 x3 Ore 
differs from the objective e. g., Je rae yy 


we 3 x3 ore 


(3) Sound plur. fem. of nouns, e. g., igh 2 yy 
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or3x Gwe 9 ore 
(1) Dual (masc. and fem.) of nouns, e. g., ley JL yy 5 
- Ex0-0 307-7 


(2) Sound plur. masce. of nouns, e. g., Ainge) : yy 
Ss in J ey e 
¥ (3) The five nouns in which the —— a the ene iS 9, 


7 93 Ore 





(1) Sing. (masc. and fem.) and broken plur. (masc. and fem.) of 
Ate nouns which have a two forms for the three states 
x3 ore 


[ Spee were Yi, e. 0» payable wy. 


(D) Subjunctive State. 
There are two signs of the subjunctive state, sukun and elision 
($d). They occur as follows: 


(1) Imperfect of verbs whose third radical is not a weak letter 

(I, 5 or is) where ’ is the sign of the nominative, e. g., 
Hila ra ; 

{ (1) Imperfect of verbs where the sign 

of the nominative is |), ¢ 9g. 


fy in ver a 
Aas ME 


A 


Elision of ¢ 
| ( (1) Imperfect of verbs whose third 
| radical is a weak letter where ” 


| the third radical in + is the sign of the nominative, 


Qs yas ry (from ot). 


It will be noticed that the sign of the state is not always the 
last element of the word and also that in some cases it is a letter 
and in others a vowel. 

SYNTAX OF VERBS. 

Of the three modes of the verb (the perfect, the imperfect 
and the imperative) only the imperfect undergoes syntactical 
changes. It is in the nominative state unless there is present a 
particle that requires it to be in the objective or the subjunctive. 
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The particles that require the verbs following them to be in 


’ 75.27 S 7 Ee 
the objective state ( (wolf ; sing., ol) are ten, viz.: (1) gy 


a 


(2) ai. (3) cdf » (4) SX (5) the § which resembles e* 
meaning (S °3); (6) the J J of negation oF ey), (7) en 
sometimes (Ugisylas years st gs (8-10) “ili 3 and ry when 


the following verb expresses a consequence of that which precedes 
of 7ouro 7070 9 -7or 
(5'5 re) eld wl). The first four exert this influence 


x 
per se and the last six because of ¢,) understood. Examples: 


7707 - 2oFt 


Sy ml ie! (1) 
dail o) @) 
- ost (3) 
bid SF pol () 


“7 - G4 


Ui ay aaa) 3 6) 
UE BS gael jada abi gv G © 
OT Moot iS Sew 


rod 7.7 @ 


dey Sl, or opel sy) (8-9) 


y 9 9- oF 9a- 0B 


Iprpd 1 it » ie, Nprgt gl pricy (10) 
The particles that require the verbs affected by them to be in 
the subjunctive state (sly sing., mem) are eighteen, viz., 
- Ge ye «-t& 6 
1) J, (2) GS, (3) ai, (4) CO, (5) the J of command 
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and entreaty ( 
hibition ( stil sled 
(10) Rag (11) Lest, (12) s 



















1555). 


Examples : 


eo7r7 7,73 3° rue 


xe 1S aleis Lge (10) 


dhe, wast Lod! (11) Oe 
(12) 
Sa end gio (18) 


(14) 
¢ ‘ s 
wd! SPIT Gel (15) 


of ra) a <t 
pte! Yat o! (16) 


ans bius Line (17) 


fad Golai xo5i5 Las’ (18) 


SYNTAX OF NOUNS. 


(15) gal, (16) of, (17) Gis, and (18) Gass 


six of these affect a single verb, while the others exert an influ- 







(8) Le, (9) Gye, 


Os) sis 


G- 9 73900 +. 


LS5 pret wl 
7.709 9E& -E 
JO st gi 


dno pest LI 


- or 


eye) 


7 


° 2? 


Sys Y 


o "ee or Os 
pee wm <' 3) 
oe 70ob 0 vor 

chest heas Lo 


ec - e030 4 


Os db? dy 


3- 307070 7-0 of 
Nouns in the Nominative State (Keys yoIf slaw Sf). 


gm (14) oll, 


The first 


ax0a- 
ence over two verbs, the antecedent and the consequent (Lo 


(To these eighteen should be added 1S! in poetry.) 


J a 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(8) 


A noun is in the nominative state when it is (1) the subject 


of an active verb expressed before it (det), (2) the subject 
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of a passive verb (alels pare Fa el Jyxaett), (3-4) the 


B+ +0907 


subject or the predicate of the simple copula understood (Qiu! 


99-7 


Byrds), (5) the subject of 8 or one of its “sisters” (gat 
- --&B - w 

Lgstyals oS), (6) the predicate of vt or one of its “sisters”’ 
(gal, Sf, | pe): or (7) so related to wae — in the 
nominative that it must agree with it in state ( oN), which 
happens when the second word is (a) an adjective qualifying the 
first (casill or inal), or (b) joined to it by a codrdinate con- 
junction (Cabalt), or (c) an emphasizer of it, such as all and 
self — or iit a substitute for it it (Jou). 

subject is either a substantive ( “ath i or a pronoun included 


in the verbal form (Juaite pe): If a substantive, it must be 


placed after the verb, as in Os} Ate for when these words are 
“70? 


transposed into ol nee they become om BI dine. 


(2) edbT eyaiT aT Fe heli ne pI cd dpaisli 


xlels xR pao J. This also may be either a substantive or 


S of 2 


a pronoun included in the verbal form. Example, dy ys. 
(8-4) Jelalt y+ oii Eysyell St oe HO 
AGS Sy MTT gy EST 5 a say 
xalt panies J In oe Os; the slOine is Os; and the p> 
is SU. A slice may be either a substantive, as in wet exam- 


ple given, or a separate pronoun, as Gi in os Gh. A pe is 


either a single word as above, or it is compound. A compound 
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pe may be (a) ' —" and the word it governs mer 
gis): as in jlo s O25 » (b) a phrase of time or place 


(Sit) , as in Oher W; (c) a verb and its subject, as in 


9B re a a. S§ + + or 
55! eb os; or (d) a tlXing with its AS as in Os} 
sel eg. 


af o - oF a of -0o& & 

(5) The “sisters” of oO are ot oda est, hb 

- rd - s 7 of “7 - eo -0oro - Be - - - - 4 - 

t 4 sla: ie “4 

wh, le, ur » Jt; Lo, whast Lo, op le, or le and elo lo. 

These thirteen words have a similar effect on accompanying 

nouns. They require the subject to be in the nominative and 

the predicate in the objective, e. g., Usb ds) of. This influ- 

ence is exerted alike by the perfect, the imperfect and the 
imperative. 

o ot ae 4 aber - of Gor 

(6) The “sisters” of wl are yl yd wy, cud and hel. 

The action of these is the opposite of that of of and its 


“sisters.” The Nine is in the objective and the pe in the 


eer a 


nominative, e. g., ae Tos wl 


rere § or 


(7a) Example, Jalal Ow = ie An adjective qualifying 


a noun agrees with it in state and definiteness. a aaa 


BAK; wiyyssy MAIRS meals Mas) gt wytiel! An 
indefinite noun ( <i) is one that denotes a member of a group 
of objects without further specifying the individual, e. g., ae 
a man, and a definite noun (33 a4) is one that distinguishes 


the — to which it refers from all others of the same kind. 
somo é-our - ra Z oo £3 9 a- 
Pw aaa duals ed Yois Y xia Bom s maa head dS 5s 


nian, ee dc Jou es Lo Ryall There are five classes 
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37 C30 30 


of definite nouns, viz.: (1) personal pronouns ( pic = 
C. B Li, (2) proper names (ett di); e. J. 3» 


3 -O30 9 OO 


(3) demonstrative pronouns (gas! mul or §, Lay ut ) Ca 


G-9 0 9002 


tas, (4) nouns made definite by the article (Ga \ nell 
Ui; WISE), e€. J. des, and (5) the first of two nouns 


in the construct relation when the second is definite because of 


- a & a 
belonging to one of the preceding classes (Oot; Jt asl Le 
-7eBouro ae 
Ka2¥I sie we) & > gh, 3) a, Kees eke, 
dost au. Partaking somewhat of the nature of both kinds 


of nouns is an indefinite one to which the article is prefixed 


-e7e3) 
because it is used as a gli. 
ee? > 


(7b) The codrdinate conjunctions (Libel _ are 5, se 
ce zh a ia, de bs oS, y, and in some places aie Exam- 


§ of 


ple, ye 2) dp. 
§& of S of 2 > »9-0f 
(7c) The emphasizers are ais mam - ee! and the 


9x7 ¢ o #2 


words similar to pas) (ast, asl, wail). Example, dligs 


Mie 4 GS o- 


(7d) Substitution or apposition is of four kinds, viz.: (1) sub- 


stitution of a whole for a whole (o5aul or gil das); €. J. 


I,d4 O35 Aes Zeid, thy brother, rose; (2) substitution of a 
part for its whole (GST oo vasall Jas), C9 & celia 
xis Sines I ate the loaf its third, i.e., I ate a third of the 
loaf; (3) substitution of a quality for the thing possessing it 
(Jlxs dt Jas); €. Ys mele O35 sins Zeid his learning (1. e., 


Zeid’s learning) was of advantage to me, and (4) substitution 
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to rectify a mistake (Labatt dav); e€. G5 yl tO eal, I saw 
Zeid—(I meant to say,| the horse, where the original intention 
was to speak of a horse, but Zeid was mentioned by mistake. 
(The first three kinds of substitution do not imply any error 


on the part of the speaker.) Sood must not be confounded 
with the construct relation—see under “ Nouns in the Oblique 
State.” 


+ id x Oo70r “eo G4 
Nouns in the Objective State (Krpraies| tlw Wf), 


A noun is in the objective state when, without the aid of a 
preposition, it is (1) the direct object of a transitive verb 


> 90707 ; . ss ‘ 
(x Jpxie!), (2) a cognate accusative or quasi-object of a transi- 
x3 o-07 


> 
tive, intransitive or passive verb of kindred meaning (Sopriet! 


3-8 900 > 


wilh,J} or yoradl), (3) the predicate of a8 or one of its 

“sisters,” (4) the subject of ot or one of its “sisters,” (5) either 

of the two objects of eda or one of its “sisters,” or (6-7) in 
7-790 


some cases the noun of ¥ (¥ wut or a vocative (colt), or 


denotes (8-9) the time or the place in which, as though ist 


- 


were understood (sess Sb, lett sb), (10) the mode 
or condition (Stat), (11) the material or another such specifi- 
cation (saneill ), (12) the reason for the action represented by 


. of 9 2 orer : 
the verb (al>{ <0 Sprites!) or (13) in some cases an exception 


7e7 0 907 
: 


( dtion | ), or is connected (14) with a 3 that has the meaning 


“27 } nd 93 30707 
of ei with (xs0 Sprit!) or so related (15) to another noun in 


the objective that it must agree with it in state, which happens 
when the second word is (a) an adjective qualifying the first, 
or (b) joined to it by a coérdinate conjunction, or (c) an empha- 
sizer of it, such as all and self, or (d) a substitute for it. 
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(1) dealt ay aie ciUT pail madT 52 ay Jyaisli. The 


direct object is either a substantive, e. g., 1d ways, or a pro- 


4.77 27 


noun; if the latter, it may be joined to the verb, as in Joys, or 
be separate, of such a form as JL. 


(2) The cognate accusative is of two kinds, being derived 


- e707 


either from the same root as the verb (bili jovani!) e. Js 


Fer 9907 


a wid ed I beat him a beating, or from a different root of 


7eO ren x7 Oe + 2 2 ee 


similar meaning (cyan prot), e.g. logad 


(3-4) See (5) and (6) under “Nouns in the Nominative 
State.” 
(5) The “sisters” of eer are > ots, “an 15, 


9 of- oa’) 9 ore 


wat), cole, woes; wt, cles, Cre and verbs of like 


meaning. These take two objects, called shocive and ne , both 


eer 3 @2 7 


in the objective, e. g., els los wriih. 

(6) The ) in a sentence without a verb expressed (Saslisl y 
stabs) requires its noun to be indefinite and in the objective 
site a tenwin unless some word intervenes between the 
two or the ¥ is repeated, e. 9., joi sé de, ¥ . If there is a 
word between the J and its noun, the latter must be in the 
nominative and there must follow another clause with ¥, e. 9+ 


GE-onr - 


51 el Ys JS) lat st J. If there are two clauses with 5 and 


the nouns immediately follow the Y's, the nouns may be in either 
-B- un - - 9-7 


the objective or the nominative, e. g., yi es Slo} Y5 de, ¥ 
or JON gs HH yal I; dey 9. 


(7) A vocative has one of two constructions. Simple proper 
names and indefinite nouns when the speaker has in mind some 
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particular individual of the class end in ’, e. g., ds G and G 


Do + 
de>, - Indefinite nouns when the speaker has in mind no par- 


ticular individual of the class and the first part of compound 
proper names and epithets—the second part takes its state from 


S x7 ” 


its relation to the first—are in the objective, e. g., as is 


: i rw Ss iil 7 
xT due and SUS Wile &. 


rere 9 Of o70ro 9 o-E 
(8) Example, egal wa é., Ch 3 coal. 
(9) Example, dsj dis aes 4. Cxy gia s cane 
wie yi] 


SP 
w 7 90r0 O70 900 OO ¥ 


(10) Eat Gye gst LY patel peated pnd 50 ji. 


The noun which is used as an objective of mode must be indefi- 
nite, be placed after the rest of the clause and have for its subject 


Ss - Sor - 
or antecedent a definite noun. Example, Ls! — sle Zeid 
came — 4 
9 instr ere b oro a 2 


ell : The isin of isin must be an cilities noun 


and be placed after the rest of the clause. Examples, all 4 i 


sur - 7 ober. 4rure 


Ly Lb, Las us IT Liss, 
(12) Ge pSde dT Gpaidt ST 5s ed Sprit 
heal e935 el Seieniti yo | Os) ols Zeid rose 


to honor Amr. 
78) The words of exception (slate ST ego) are wt, 


hd 


pe oo -—~ slyu, WB, tae and Lai.. With St three 
constructions occur. (a) The exception is in the objective, if the 
words preceding vt would of themselves form a complete affirm- 


ative sentence, as in 10 3 ogi ols, of which the first two 
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words form the sentence pil| eG; (b) it is in either the 
objective or the nominative, if the words preceding yt would 


form a negative sentence, and thus we may say either els Luc 
O25 Yl epi! or lay Yl epi! eb le; (c) if the sentence is 


a negative one and the thing excepted against is not mentioned, 
the exception is in the state (nominative, objective or oblique) in 
Sor 


which the noun would be if expressed, e. g., O32) "I AE Le, 
or G 9 oB- + or 4 x Ore - gor 2 * 8 
Way JY eral, be and dase WI eye be fabs ems oy 
and shew are followed only by the oblique state of the construct 


or 7er 30700 7, 


relation, e. g., oa, pt epi es. YG, fds and L3L are 


followed by the objective state, if they be looked upon as verbs, 


S 3e7er - 


C95 1s) eS el ols, and by the oblique state, if as prep- 


3 Oo-Ur0 


ositions, e. g., 02} YW esi Ate 


Jail! xR jas oe. Example, madi, AC) el The water 


was boiled with the wood. 
(15) See (7) under “Nouns in the Nominative State.” 


9 - 907 OO 70 of 
Nouns in the Oblique State (Kd y80I tlw 1). 


A noun is in the oblique state when it is (1) governed by a 


preposition or a particle of swearing (3b Us yi), (2) the 


x07 


second of a pair of words in the construct relation (U6 
xsLeyL) or (3) so related to another noun in the oblique that 


it must agree with it in state (asa3 Ls Leyte), which happens 
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when the second word is (a) an adjective qualifying the first, or 
(b) joined to it by a codrdinate conjunction, or (c) an emphasizer 
of it, such as all and self, or (d) a substitute for it. 


(1) Example, dy oe. 
(2) The second of two nouns in the construct relation may 
indicate (a) the owner of what the first denotes, as though J were 


understood, oy lis, hs sy Gls, (b) its 


material, as though “ye were understood, e. g., > wags é. By 


Ss 


we GS of 


> YY Ws5, or (c) its time or place, as though is? Were 


S 
-¢@ at sg 7 @ 3070 


understood, ¢. g., ,.sLimal Tébe, i é. Coy sina) se mee BH and 


wT x OF oa ro 


ge * Sigh 


(3) See (7) under “Nouns in the Nominative State.” 

















MAGIC, DIVINATION, AND DEMONOLOGY AMONG 
THE SEMITES.’ 


By Rev. T. Wirron Davies, B.A., Pa.D., M.R.AS., 


Principal and Professor of Biblical Literature, Midland Baptist College, Nottingham; 
Lecturer in Arabic and Syriac, University College, Nottingham. 


MAGIC. 


Magic may be defined as the attempt on man’s part to have 
intercourse with spiritual and supernatural beings, and to influ- 
ence them for his benefit. It has been made to consist especially 
in the art of compelling spirits or deities to do the will of him 
who performs the requisite acts or speaks the needful words. In 
this way it has been distinguished from religion, as in the Hib- 
bert Lectures of d’Alviella (pp. 87 sq.). This is not, however, 
strictly correct. All magic is a kind of religion, an appeal to 
spirits believed to be more powerful and wise than men, and the 
methods employed to secure what is wished for are no more than 
appeals to the good will of the beings consulted. Magic is a lower 
kind of religion in which the ethical element is either subor- 
dinated or sacrificed to other and lower elements. But, as a 
matter of fact, incantations are prayers. Plants and other mate- 
rials, when burnt to drive away demons or diseases, are sacrifices. 
In the mythology of the Vedas it is hard, if not impossible, to 
distinguish between sacrifices and magical acts; in each case 
something is done to propitiate higher beings. See Alfred Hille- 
brandt’s Vedische Opfer und Zauber, 1897, p. 167. 

There are two principal opinions as to the relation of magic 
and religion. Dr. F. B. Jevons’ and the older authorities hold 
that magic is a going back, a devolution from the religious stage, 
just as Professor Max Miller holds fetishism to be a declension 
from higher religious conceptions. By the great philosopher 
Hegel, and by most modern anthropologists, such as E. B. 
Tylor, A. Lang, F. Ratzel, it is maintained that magic is a 


1 Paper read at meeting of Royal Asiatic Society, London, April 4, 1898, Sir Raymond 
West, K.C.I.E., LL.D., presiding. 
2 Introduction to the Study of Religion, London, 1896, 
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stepping-stone on the way to religion, if not indeed a lower step 
in its progress. More justly, magic has to do more or less with all 
stages of religion, and there are none that are wholly free from 
it. Whenever material means, or mere words as such, or the 
reciting of such words, are considered to have influence with 
deity, ethical and spiritual conditions being neglected or ignored, 
then the domain of religion is encroached upon by magic. 

Magic and medicine have a close connection, and it has been 
reiterated over and over that magic is incipient medical science. 
Incantations, plants, drugs, amulets have been first of all found 
to have definite physical effects, and so they have been included 
amongst magical conditions. The primary motive, however, in 
their origination was undoubtedly religious ; diseases of all sorts 
are believed by primitive man to be owing to the action of 
demons or evil spirits; whatever tends to remove the diseases is 
considered to have the effect of exorcising, or driving away the 
demons. In a similar way the distinction of clean and unclean 
meats in the Old Testament and in non-biblical religions was first 
of all a religious one, having a totemistic origin ; yet the character 
of the foods in relation to nutrition and health has undoubtedly 
influenced the division. 

DIVINATION. 


Divination is the art of obtaining information regarding the 
future by consulting spiritual beings or otherwise. The informa- 
tion sought for is obtained mostly from the observance of certain 
omens or signs, but by no means always, for the beings consulted 
sometimes ‘“ possessed” the soothsayer, as modern mediums say 
they are possessed, so that they are made to speak out the mind 
of the spirit that indwells them. See Dr. Granger’s Worship of 
the Romans, p. 174. This last does not differ from the lower 
forms of biblical prophecy, that connected with the ecstatic state, 
as distinguished from the prophecies, which in Riehm’s happy 
phrase is “psychologically mediated.” 

Both Dr. E. B. Tylor’ and Dr. F. B. Jevons* make a distinc- 
tion between divination due to supernatural agency, and such as 
is not, but may be called natural. To the primitive man all kinds 
of divination were due to spiritualistic or supernatural agency ; 

1 Messianic Prophecy. 


2 Encyclop. Brit., article ‘‘ Divination.” 
3Clark’s Bible Dictionary, ‘* Divination.” 
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even those modes which Tylor thinks to be caused by symbolism 
have this source; such as when a tree planted at the birth of a 
child is made by its flourishing, or otherwise, to indicate the des- 
tiny of the child. Unless there was an intelligible being causing 
the tree to tell the tale of the child’s life, no savage, be his mind 
ever so dull, would be fool enough to take the course of the tree 
to be any kind of guide. ‘Omens,’ says Dr. W. R. Smith, “are 
not blind tokens; the animals know what they tell to man.”’ The 
same remark may be extended to trees, stones, etc. 


MAGIC AND DIVINATION. 


At the first these two were not distinguished ; indeed, at the 
outset divination was not merely a foretelling of the future; it 
was also a creating and controlling of that future. This early 
form of divination is really magic applied to future events. The 
spoken word—blessing or curse—so potent in backward reli- 
gions, is more than mere divination. 


DEMONOLOGY. 


The Greek root of the word is no safe guide as to what the 
word demonology means. What we understand by the term is 
the belief that there exist evil spirits which are more or less 
responsible for the misfortunes which assail men. In the earli- 
est stage it is probable that good and evil spirits were not dis- 
tinguished; but as men got to distinguish characters in one 
another, as determined by acts, so the spirits soon came to be 
judged by the good or evil which they were thought to bring 
about. 

Tylor and others will have it that demons are ghosts of 
deceased men returned to work mischief in the world. This is 
the way by which Tylor, Herbert Spencer, Dr. Rhys Davids, the 
learned secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, and others, explain 
the origin of animism. A simpler and more likely explanation is 
Hegel’s: “Man objectifies himself, sees himself, reads himself in 
the striking objects around and above him; he feels his own 
mental life to be a thing distinct from his bodily life, whence he 
conceives the two may exist apart.’’ So it is but a short step from 
the belief in souls, which is much more direct than is commonly 
imagined, to the belief in spirits that can exist without body, and 


1 Religion of the Semites, p. 424. 
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which, indeed, were never tied to a body. Among no branch of 
the Semites, so far as I know, are demons looked upon as the 
ghosts of dead persons come back to worry the living ; they are 
simply evil beings. It is probable that no one key in this matter 
opens every door; that no one theory accounts for all the facts. 


MAGIC AND DEMONOLOGY. 


These two have such a close connection’ that by some they 
have been almost identified ; yet there is a distinction. In magic 
the agent makes his appeal direct to benevolent spirits, or to a 
benevolent deity, for protection against demons. The experience 
of early man soon made him believe in the dualism of spiritual 
beings ; the good he received was traced to benevolent spirits, the 
bad to malevolent ones. 

It is doubtful, and even more than doubtful, whether in the 
strict sense such a thing as devil worship is to be found. What 
is so called is most likely worship of the good spirit, or spirits, 
and supplications or sacrifices to the same for defense against 
demons. Gods worshiped by one people have been called devils 
or demons by people who worship other gods. Hebrew words’ in 
the Old Testament for heathen deities have been translated in 
many cases in the Greek version by the Greek form of “demons.” 
In a similar way the demons or jinns of Islam were, for the most 


é. Qs or . 
The Romans’ also looked upon the gods of other nations as 
demons, and as hostile to themselves and to their own gods. 
Nothing is more striking in the Assyrian religion than the 
number of prayers which are offered to good deities asking for 


protection against evil ones. 


’ 


part, gods worshiped in the “times of ignorance,’ 


THE BABYLONIANS AND THE ASSYRIANS. 


My authorities here are the works of Lenormant, Tallqvist, 
Die Assyrische Beschwérungserie Maqla, and King, Babylonian 
Magic and Sorcery, being the prayers of the lifting of the 
hand, London, 1896. It is now mostly agreed that what Lenor- 
mant maintained in his Chaldean Magic is true, viz., that the 

1Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures, p. 317. 


2OyD; DS oN, etc. 
3 Dr. Granger’s Worship of the Romans, p. 174. 
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magic of the Babylonians and Assyrians was obtained by them 
from their predecessors, the Accadians. It was, however, reserved 
for the latter peoples to develop and systematize that which they 
had received. 

Among these two peoples there were two kinds of magicians ; 
first, wizards and witches, who belong to the olden times, who 
practiced their art in simple ways, having no elaborate ritual and 
written incantations ; secondly, there was the class of recognized 
magicians, called e88epi or A8ipu, the same word as the 


Hebrew ceN and the Syriac jsaa}. The first class was sup- 


posed to have to do with demons, and to bring evil upon men 
and women ; the others were said to deal immediately with the 
good deities for the purpose of bringing good upon the state and 
upon the individuals in it. That is the common distinction made, 
and there seems support for it in the cuneiform writings ; but the 
real difference is that illegitimate magic was that which was prac- 
ticed by the common unauthorized people, the other was carried 
on by the official priest. The case, in fact, is parallel to the con- 
demnation under the influence of the Jerusalem priest of worship 
at the high places. It was a case of our “craft is in danger,” 
or of an established versus unrecognized rivals. 


BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN DIVINATION. 


The diviner among these people was called bara (seer, from 
bara, to see, perceive), his office being called baraitu, a word 
which means also the act of deciding from certain signs. The 
bara, like the e88epi, belonged to a priestly caste: his special 
function was prognostication. The omens or signs were of the 
kind common among Greeks, Romans, and most other peoples ; 
full descriptions of these omens are found on the clay tablets dis- 
covered among the ruins of Nineveh. These tablets formed a 
part of the library of AS8urbanipal, the last of the Assyrian kings. 
Among these omens may be mentioned the cries and flight of 
birds, the movements of animals, dreams, and especially the 
heavenly bodies. Astrology is generally believed to have taken 
its rise among the Babylonians. However uncertain, or unlikely, 
this may be, its prevalence in Babylon, from the earliest times, is 
not to be questioned. Dreams were, next to the heavenly bodies, 
most frequently consulted. Assyrian kings and generals were 
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guided in their policies to a large extent by omens. We have an 
instructive example of this in Ezek., chap. 21, where the king of 
Babylon, Esarhaddon, takes omens from the fall of arrows, and 
from the liver of animals offered in sacrifice. 


THE HEBREWS. 


Although the Hebrews were, on the whole, opposed to the 
practices considered —at least in the period embraced by the Old 
Testament (cf. Deut. 18:10, 11)'—yet there are many survivals 
to be found in Hebrew literature, and, indeed, not a few cases of 
actual magic, divination, and demonology. Rabbi David Joel’ 
is far too anxious to ciear the Bible and other ancient Jewish writ- 
ings of every trace of these beliefs. 

Examples of belief in the efficacy of magical words meet us 
several times in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments ; 
we see it in the “Curse ye me Meroz” of Deborah’s song (Jud. 
5: 23, belonging to the time of the Judges), and in the Balaam 
incident (Num. 22:5-24, JE.), where the Moabite diviner was 
made to bless instead of cursing Israel. Goldziner* and Brinton‘ 
and Hillebrandt® have all shown the prevalence of the belief in 
the potency of the uttered word, which, indeed, the former calls 
a fetish. Among the Arabs, in times of war, the curse pronounced 
upon the enemy, by the priest or poet, was an element in the condi- 
tions of victory as important as the skill and prowess of the warrior. 

In the account which Exod., chaps. 7, 8, gives of the plagues 
brought upon Egypt by the instrumentality of Moses, one and 
another of the miracles are made by P. to be also performed by 
the Egyptians’ magicians (D%20"%), until the plague of 0°25, 
or stinging flies, (A. V., lice), is reached. Thus far, however, 
the reality of the magical power claimed by the Egyptians is 
acknowledged. 

DIVINATION AMONG THE HEBREWS. 


Among the ancient Greeks, Romans, Arabs, etc., modes of 
divination existed which were apparently unknown to the Hebrews 


1[Cf. William Robertson Smith’s learned article, ‘‘On the Forms of Divination and 
Magic Enumerated in Deut. 18:10, 11," Journal of Philology, Vols. XIII., 273-87; XIV., 
113-28.— Eprror. } 

2 Der Aberglaube und die Stellung des Judenthums zu demselben, Breslau, 1881 and 1883. 

8 Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie, I. Theil, Leiden, 1896, 

4 The Religions of Primitive Peoples, London, 1897, p. 88 sqq. 

5 Vedische Opfer und Zauber, 169 sq. 
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in historic times, e. g., by observation of the flights and cries of 
birds, inspection of the entrails of animals (see, however, regard- 
ing this last, Ezek., chap. 21). Compare Dr. Granger’s Worship 
of the Romans, pp. 173 sqq., Freytag’s Einleitung in das Studium 
der arabischen Sprache, Bonn, 1861, pp. 159 sqq. 

Yet there are many signs or omens mentioned in the Old 
Testament which are either similar to or identical with those 
made use of by other peoples. 

1. Belomancy, practiced by Babylonians and Assyrians,’ by 
Arabs,’ and by Romans, is referred to in Hos. 4:12 as well as in 
the Ezekiel passage, 21:23 sqq., already referred to. 

2. The Assyrian king, in the passage just mentioned, besides 
judging from arrows, judges also from the liver of an animal 
offered in sacrifice. 

3. Sortilege, or divination by lot, common among the Arabs* 
and Romans,‘ is really what is practiced in the “Urim and 
Thummim,” which were simply two stones put into the pocket 
of the high priest’s ephod, with “yes” and “no” written upon 
them. 

4. Although the earliest parts of the Old Testament show no 
traces of astrology, post-exilic writings, and even the second Isa., 
47:13, and Jer. 10:3, show clear traces of the belief in divination 
by the heavenly bodies. See especially the book of Daniel, 
which, however, was not written until far on in the second cen- 
tury before ourera. There can be no doubt that it was when the 
‘Hebrews came into contact with the Babylonians, during their 
residence in Babylon, that they became acquainted with this 
method of divination, and, at least to some extent, adopted it. 
Not only are astrologers regarded with favor in the book of 
Daniel, but the hero of the book is promoted to be their chief, 
showing that at the period when the book was written the Jews 
had no ill-will toward astrology or astrologers. In Matt., chap. 
2, the wise men were guided to the event of the birth of Jesus, 
and also to the place where the birth occurred, by celestial omens, 
nor is there in the narrative one syllable of condemnation. 

5. The most important of all the modes of divination which 
link the Hebrews with other nations is that by dreams. In fact, 

1 Lenormant, La Divination, chaps. 2 and 4; Sayce, TSBA., Vol. III., 145. 

2 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, p. 132. 


3 Wellhausen, op. cit., 134 sq. 
4Smith, Dic. of Antiquities, article ‘‘ Sortes.”’ 
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dream divination among the Hebrews differs hardly, if at all 
from that which obtained among the Greeks and other nations of 
antiquity. 

HEBREW DEMONOLOGY. 

There are in the Bible names of demons, such as OW, Deut. 
32:17 and Ps. 106:87; Dv™9W, Isa. 13:21; 34:14. This latter 
word means literally “hairy one,” and -the beings meant were 
goat-like demons dwelling in the wilderness. Compare, also, 
‘Azazel, Lev. 16:8, 10, 26." 

There are also in the Old Testament many safeguards against 
demon influence ; such are the moonlets (O°7) worn on the 
necks of women and camels (Jud. 8:21, 26; ‘Isa. 3:18), and 
originally, at all events, the bells (p°3a55) at the bottom of the 
high priest’s garment (Exod. 28:33 sq. 39:25). These latter 
came, however, to answer another purpose, viz., to let the people 
outside the Jerusalem sanctuary know when the high priest 
entered the most holy place; Exod. 28:35; ef. Ecclus. 45:9 and 
Luke 9:21. 

In the New Testament the belief that disease was due to being 
indwelt or possessed by demons meets us commonly in the gos- 
pels; the healing of diseases believed to be thus due is spoken of 
as exorcising, or casting out demons. That so many Christians 
interpret the narratives quite literally shows that the ancient 
belief in demons still obtains among even advanced races. 


POST-BIBLICAL JUDAISM. 


In the Talmud and other post-biblical writings, magic, divina- 
tion, and demonology bulk much more largely than in the biblical 
canon; it is also noteworthy and significant that, although the 
Quran is practically free from these early religious customs, 
post-Quran Arabic literature, which is mostly religious, is 
largely pervaded by them. The Jewish Mishna is comparatively 
free from these things, but that is largely because it is almost 
wholly made up of laws and regulations, called Halakhas. The 
“tetragrammaton”—j71"—-and other names of God, together 
with names of angels, all of them varied in the most extraordinary 
ways, were thought to have great efficacy. (See Ginsburg’s 
Qabbala, 49 sq.). The most important and complete monument 
of medizwval Jewish magic is the sword of Moses, the text of 


1 Baudissin, Studien, I., 36 sq.; Wellhausen, op. cit., p. 151. 
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which, with translation and introduction by Dr. Gaster, was pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for January, 
1896, pp. 149 sqq. 

Verses of Scripture were recited by Jews in the belief that 
they were very potent. In Talmud bab. Sanh., 101a, the practice 
is condemned, and it is said that those guilty of it will lose all 
part in the future life. In Qohelet Rabba, 10:5, there is an 
account of the serious illness of a rabbi’s son. A Christian pro- 
nounces biblical passages over him, whereupon the patient imme- 
diately recovers. On hearing this the father is so aggravated 
because a Christian should have been called in to pronounce 
the passages that he expresses the wish that his son had died. 
The work of Joel, already referred to, those of Kohut’ and of 
Brecher’ give a tolerably full description of magic and demon- 
ology among the Hebrews from talmudic days to comparatively 
recent time. 

As regards the yan (or phylacteries), ME"% (or tassel), 
and sa,’ I meant the opinion that they were originally 
charms to keep off demons ; it was later Judaism that rationalized 
them, by making them a means of keeping in mind the laws of 
God. Menakhot 33b and Bereshit Rabba, chap. 35, tell us that 
the Méziiza protects the house against injury. Weber‘ follows 
Joel in the rationalistic explanation. 


SOURCES OF JEWISH MAGIC AND DEMONOLOGY. 


On this subject I must be content to refer to my discussion 
in a treatise on the whole subject of this paper to be published 
shortly. 

THE ARABS. 

In tracing the history of religious thought and custom among 
the Arabs, we have the disadvantage that the literature of this 
people is comparatively recent; none of it going farther back 
than, say, a century or two before the appearance of Mohammad. 
Of pre-Islamic literature not only have we but little preserved, 
but that little is nearly altogether poetry (Mo‘allaqdt, etc.). 
Freytag and Wellhausen, in the works already referred to, have 


1 Jiidische Angelologie und Daimonologie. 

2 Die transcendentale Magie und magische Heilarten im Talmud. 

3[Fr. Schwally, ZDMG., 52, 136-7, considers ae) as identical with Assyrian 
manzazu, also written mazzazu and mezazu.—EDITor. | 

4 Jiidische Theologie. 
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gathered together in their valuable books such notices as they 
have found in Arabic literature bearing upon the subject under 
consideration. Freytag’s work is not nearly as well known as it 
ought to be, though it is lacking in that accuracy by which 
Wellhausen’s book is marked. As regards magic, both these 
writers concern themselves mainly with its demonological side ; 
Wellhausen deals at length with what he calls ““Gegenzauber” 
(countercharm ), which he defines as the art of making demons 
harmless and of scaring them away. 

Mohammad’s attitude toward such magic as is represented 


So 
by lool and toward such divination as is implied in the word 
o-. 2 
OLS is hostile, because they were associated with heathenism ; 


yet da‘wa (3,20), rukya (iA3,), and other forms of incanta- 


tion were allowed, and indeed were most elaborately arranged for, 
at least by his immediate followers. Amulets of various kinds 


G- - §- - 


(8d, : Rare , etc.) were constantly worn and never condemned. 


Islamic writers distinguish between angels (XSW), all of 
whom are good; satans (cyabelas), all of whom are bad, and 
jinns lee? some of whom are good and some are bad. Com- 
monly, however, as Wellhausen’ points out, the jinns took the 
form of a serpent, and were looked upon as man’s foes. 

DIVINATION AMONG THE ARABS. 

The Arabic soothsayer was both male and female, and received 

the names kahin (Gyo) and kahina (xis). In the case 


of the former, the offices of priest and soothsayer were joined. 
Another name by which the soothsayer was known was hazin 


Ge), which was varied by hazzaéun (#155). 
There were certain signs which were interpreted as foretelling 
good or evil. The approach of a raven was an intimation that 


1 Wellhausen, op. cit., pp. 152°sqq. 
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La > £ 
friends were to be separated ; hence the proverb ls Se) eLal 
walt “unluckier than the raven of separation.” The bird 


called AVES] (the green wood-pecker probably) was also looked 
upon as presaging evil. 

These Arab soothsayers took omens from the flight of birds ; 
from the human body, especially from the face ; from the lines on 
the hands (palmistry), and by watching the descent of balls 
which had been thrown in the air. For technical words and 
expressions see Freytag, op. cit., pp. 158 sq. 

The countercharms (Gegenzauber) were of the usual kind — 
incantations, physical agents, and amulets. 











A GRAMMAR OF THE ARAMAIC IDIOM CONTAINED 
IN THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD.’ 


By Proressor C. Levias, 


Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 





III. MORPHOLOGY. 
8p Piur. Maso. 


§ 675. Ist sine. com—Qal: }70M M.Q. 18d. 

Pa"él: 22 M. MS. M.Q. 9b; FW idbid.; PHS idid.; 
2T2 abid. ; TPE Sanh. 70a (§ 646, 2). 

Aph‘él: “3pTS ‘Er. 56a. 

§ 676. 2p atta. masc.— Qal: Jipaw Suce. 486; FAI ‘Er. 53d. 

Pa‘él: J7pP Yoma 66a; 7724p B. B. 167a; Fa "p Sanh. 5a. 

§ 677. 3p SING. MASC.— Qal: PET B. M. 836; WWI Yoma 
690; ADP Sanh. 96a; WAT Bega 320.* 

Pa‘ él: Map B. B. 900; mAba"p Sanh. 6a; mxp F. MS. 
B. M. 108a; 37735" Ber. 11a; sbap M. Q. 17a; FrpaT B. Q. 
108a ($646, 2). 

Aph‘él: mvats R. H. 316; PEN Gitt. 57a; FAITIN Ned. 
55a; WWTION ‘Er. 10b (§ 646, 2); 37n MON Ber. 21a; PPITIDIN 
B. M. 2b, 3a; ATRIN Sanh. 93a (V AMD); prp"anix Pes. 102a 
($646, 2).° 

§ 678. 3p sinc. FEM.—Qal: VIN Sabb. 74a; VAD B. B. 
133b. , 

Pa‘ él: 7752 Ber. 22a; FMW, AIDEN, Qidd. 44d. 

Aph‘él: AMIN Sabb. 81b; Api Sanh. 1090; MAMDUN 
B. M. 846; M2"apix Alf. MS. Bega (§ 646, 2).° , 


1See AJSL., Vol. XIII., pp. 21-78, 118-139, 177-208; Vol. XIV., pp. 17-37, 106-128, 195-206. 

2 Ibid., Vol. XIII., pp. 50, 118, 177; Vol. XIV., pp. 17, 106, 195. 

3 This is either the sing. “zr or the plural with thrown back vowel "YX. 

4 “paw SM. No. xcv. ; “pos ibid. No. ccx111. 

SUTATDDN MIAN, HG. ed. pr. 116c; "QPIN SM. No. ccxx.; FPP MTN 
RLOW.§ 101. 

oR 10 SM. xxv. ; AMA TG. ed. Harkavy, $238; NOIPOR SQ. IV. 3, § 48. 
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§ 679. Ist PLUR. com.—Qal: }"paw Gitt. 56b (§ 646, 2). 

Pa‘él: Iw MM. Taan. 235. 

§ 680. 3p PLUR. Masc.—Qal: "p5up M. MS. Taan. 21a; 
wiDpw ‘Arokh B.Q. 86a; po Taan. 22a; 372">Up ibid. 
21a; }i"Sup Ber. 54b (§ 646, 2).’ 

Pa“él: JSP Ber. 49a; AIPM ibid. 33d.” 

Aph‘él: S733pOX C. MS. M. Q. 25a; 3TDpPENX C. MS. Pes.; 
WNPON B.M. 846; WIPES Hull. 110a; AW B.Q. 7a; 
WINDAON Ber. 26a; 372N ‘Er. 44); AZIMpR Tem. 15d; 
e681. Sp 1 PLUR. yuu.—Qal: DME A. Z. 30a; STD they 
cut them off, ‘Artkh Sanh. 1064. ~ 


2p Piur. Mase. 


$682. Ist sinc. com.—Pa“él: PHMDD Qidd. 29b; ARE GD 
‘En Y. Hor. 130; VIM>"AP Pes. 89; WM"ap C. MS. ibid. 

$683. 3p sine. FEM.—Qal: FAMDCB Zeb. 101a; FANOEM 
Keth. 845. 

Aph‘él: FAMI™PR Zeb. 101a; FARMAN Keth. 112a. 

§ 684. Ist PLUR. com.— Qal: wre R. MS. B. Q. 62a. 

Pa‘él: 4X"B"OD Hor. 13d.’ 

§ 685. 8p PLUR. MASC.— Qal: wpMIat B. B. 1264. 

Aph‘él: WMNEH Keth. 60a. 


Ist Piur. Com. 


§ 686. 2p sina. Masc.— Pa“ él: 7222p Pes. 896." 

Aph‘él: FS PS B. M. 54a; PINS Yoma 78a. 

§ 687. 3p sinc. Masc.—Qal: FOIIMD Gitt. 546; "TAI p 
Keth. 896 (legal style); F73ND, Wwwand, B.B.171b. 

Pa*él: F2>"ap Sanh. 38b; TNR, THAVIp, Keth. 21a 
(legal style); S5829N8 B.B. 1710. — 

Aph‘él: Pmab"OR, mPranix, Sanh. 20a. 

§ 688. 3D sING. "FEM.— Qal: NINE B. B. 745. 


1 paw p> Igg. Sertra, ed. Goldberg, p. 10. 

2a>ap TG. ed. Harkavy, §214; ADI PM) ibid. 217; PSD HG. ed. pr. 50d. 
3 WDD MAN SM. No. xxviml. 

COTIIMATN AG. 227; MAPWAPAN AG. od. pr. 7c; PPIPABDN SO. IV. 4, $24. 

5 PAMIOo you heard them, TG. ed. Harkavy, § 217. 

6 TIP HG. ed. pr. 71d. 
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§ 689. 3p PLUR. Masc.—Qal: "73°32 w Pes. 1066; s7>Nw 
or TS Nw Sanh. 290. , oe 

Aph‘él: 377DIPN, WIPSION, A. Z.52b ; AIW"IPN, WIPIIGN, 
M. MS. ibid.’ 

§ 690. 3p pLUR. FEM.—Qal: "72"paw C. MS. Meg. 10d. 


IMPERFECT WITH SUFFIXES. 
ForMs WITHOUT AFFORMATIVES. 


§ 691. Ist sinc. com.— Qal: j202°) Sanh. 22a. 

Pa‘eél: "925 M. Q. 28a; p222. Keth. 1058; 1" Taan. 5b. 

Apk‘él: : Tax M. MS. Hag. 13a; 798"> Taan. 96; jani> 
Gitt. 606; jTISm Ned. dla; }Ian ibid. 50b, with retention of 
stem-vowel. 

Ithpa“al: }72O8T) thou bearest resentment against me, Yeb. 
1170. 

§ 692. 2p sine. maso.— Qal: qoup3 Yoma 82); qoup*> Pes. 
256; FIN Sanh. 1086; FP BN Gitt. 46a. 

Pa‘él: qo") M. Q. 96; FEN Sanh. 1084; 7225p2 C. MS. 
Pes. 89b. 

Aph‘él: 71702 Pes. 89b; oR" Yeb. 63a; J22BW3 ibid. 465; 
2 "yas Ber. 41b.° 

$693. 2p sina. rEM.— Pa‘él: 72M K. MS. Sanh. 25a. 

Aph'él: 77238 B. M. 836; Tsi8 ‘Er. 530. 

§ 694. 3p sinc. Masc.—Qal: Frp>w"d Sabb. 109d; “pwd, 
"arm , ibid. 666; PITTI") ibid. 1464; aaa) Hull. 836; 
sends B.B.4a (pid); FMMN Gitt.69b (VAD); ND) ibid. ; 
mroy> Keth. 50a (7M); rman’ A.Z.12b; Fmpm> M. MS. 
ibid.; FMIB2 B.B. 4b (590); prpyar Yeb. 426; #1 rea 
M. MS. Sanh. 95a. 

Pa‘él: From C. MS. Meg. 126 (voc.); Prmvawd ibid. 4a 
(voc.); FMIIPM Sanh. 25a; pop w> Sabb. 1384a; MAT 
Alfasi B. B. 98a; FMD SWAN Gitt. 366; FOI PdON ibid. 52b.' 

Aph‘él: roti> Ber. 7b; Frd235 Sabb. 109b; Fra CN A. Z. 
B7a.* , , 

IPADIID IN TG. ed. Harkavy, § 77. 

29m"5 HG. ed. pr. 106c. 

3 Levy takes this form to be Qal; but the Hebrew equivalent “no Sanh. 82a, 93a, 
shows that this is Aph‘él. 


4772 SM. No. xxv. (voc.). 
59S. TG. ed. Coronel, §87; FAIMXN TG. ed. Wilna, 1885, § 44. 
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Tthp*él: rrmwac-> ‘Er. 1006. 

§ 695. 3p SING. FEM.— Qal: NTINN, NIDCH, NVI, NW, 
passim; Npaw> Sanh. 82b; nab Ber. 63a; FIDO ) he anoints 
her, Sabb. 110d. 

Pa“él: m23"%") B. B. 740." 

Aph‘él: mapibd Ned. 5; FTAN"D Gitt. 35a? APDau2 Nidd. 
69a; mau"? let us allow her to take a ritual bath, ibid. 30a.’ 

§ 696. 1st PLUR. com.— Qal: pins) Sanh. 105a. 

_aewe: qwvan> Nidd. 61a; yvas"2 M. MS. Hag. 13a; 

pal wd Pes. 1145; smn B. B. ob; aw? Ber. 36a. 

ar 2p PLUR. MASC.— Qal: TDPPISN Sanh. 9a. 

Paél: 133°REPN Gitt. 47a. 

Aph‘él: 153°N2ON Nidd. 61a; 357°aNi8 Gitt. 47a. 

§ 698. 3D PLUR. MAsc.— Qal: ampspiswn Gitt. 68b; WIP 
ibid. 70b; AAPA’ ibid. 57a; WswM A. Z. 9b; Pr dap3 
Ber. 546; 327W2°"M B. M. 1076; 32E4iw3 Pes. 835; 37ED" Yeb. 
39ab (Vv 55D); Wt OTN Sanh. 130; 9515 Hull. 130a; 
mw"> Sabb. 117a. 

Pa‘ él: 42°53 ed. pr. Sabb. 1096; yID""DO3 later eds. ibid.; 
wat Pes. 406.4 a 

‘ Aph‘él: WD ITIN Keth. 60a; AMNSM ibid.; WIMIN 
ibid. 78b; Wip"apis B. M. 396; wa) ‘Ar. 28a; 37 mi Sabb. 
55a. 

Haph'él: sya") Yeb. 47a. 


B. Forms with AFFORMATIVES. 


§ 699. Ist sinc. comi—Qal; 7702) Ber. 230. 

Aph‘él: PMO M. MS. Sanh. 97a; FM F. MS. ibid. 

§ 700. 2p sina. com.— Qal: Toup"> Pes. 250. 

Pa‘él: 1273") M.Q. 9ab.' 

§701. 3p sinc. Masc.— Qal: FAOIp">) Sabb. 3b; APM? B.M. 
84b; mars"> Succ. 30a; 37s B.M. 1120; erp pM B. B. 
130b; FrE"pM R. MS. ibid’ — - 


1779273 HG. 274 

2 Cf. Additions and Corrections to § 222. 

3 Jastrow (s. v. a explains this erroneously as 3d person. 
sspanab SM. No. Cxuttt. (voc.). 

6 WD PII they press him, SM. No. xcv. 
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Pa“él; Mp Sanh. 97a; PTD" Ber. 186; PMDAOSME 
Sabb. 1195. 

§ 702. 3p sine. FEM.—Qal: Mvand Yeb.65a; 2d Sabb. 
54d (V 70). = - 

Pa"él: mva"d> B. B. 1330; mpm M. MS. Sabb. 1190 
(1/55). 

Aph‘él: ¥ ar) (am) Sabb. 110a; PISCE"? ibid. 

§ 703. 3p PLUR. Masc.— Qal: 55 ID Opw2, i app "2, Taan. 25a; 
WIA") Pes. 102b; DSH ibid. 87d. 

Paél: TDP Gitt. 45a; sbapd Sabb. 34a. 

Aph‘él: %3 mp ra3"> ‘Er. 54b.; wpa V. L. Taan. 8b. 


IMPERATIVE WITH SUFFIXES. 


SrinauLtarR MAscutine. 


§ 704. Ist sine. com.— Qal: "paw Gitt. 556; ye, pre, 
Sebu. 416; 775 M. MS. ibid.; {PTE Pes. 870; 23% B. M. 608. 

Aph‘él: Vapis Ber. 30a; {20i8 B.M. 1030; 3BTiN Sabb. 660; 
TAIN Sanh. 1026; "258 Sota 36. 

§ 705. 3p sING. maso.— Qal: propw M. Q. 17a; FINDON ibid. 
lla’ 

Pa“él: F°3""5 Sanh. 8a; Pr Dw ibid. 98a. 

Aph'él: S°T2NN Gitt. 24a; pom Ber. 35a. 

§706. 3p sING. FEM.—Qal: FUWE Ned. 58a; Mpta Keth. 
60a; F2up Meg. 120." , 

Pa“ él: rinya Nidd. 66a. 

§ 707. Pa“él: 82°>"9 Sabb. 140a. 

§ 708. 8p PLUR. acacia: 7 pw Ber. 186; 33"paw 
B. M. 85a.‘ 

Pa"él: 377"2"S B. B. 466; 377°ID Sabb. 21a. 

Aph‘él: STI Sanh. 26a; 57 D™apix ibid, 39a; "PES 
B. B. 46b,; I"apR Yeb. 8a. 





1This word has been differently explained in § 217. The explanation given here is 
according to Alfasi’s text. In our texts we have nb TI» where the ending must 
be = him. 

25ND TC. ed. Harkavy, §182; “py TG. ed. Coronel, §87. 

spy TG. ed. Wilna, 1885, §213; FFD} ibid. 

49D IAM give them, HG. 501; pss HG. ed. pr. 24d; p72 TG. ed, Wilna. 
1885, § 214. 
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SrneutarR FEMININE. 


§ 709. 1st sinc. com.—Aph'él: PON H. MS. B. M. 845. 
§710. 3p pLuR. Maso.— Pa“él: 3730 VL. Sanh. 93a.' 
PiuraL MAascutine. 

§711. Isr sinc. com.—Aph'él: FVAIN Hag. 13a; janis 
Hull. 1056, B. M. 810. 

§712. 3p sine. Maso.— Qal: TAIT Gitt. 560; ACEH B. M. 
83b; paw Naz. 59a; FARWS A. Z. BOD. 

Pa“ él: 2" Meg. 12b; 3710" Hor. 13d. 

Aph‘él: 37"BMDN Yeb. 97a (§ 23, c).? 

$713. 3p sine. FEM.— Qal: Mpaw Keth. 63a; MNO Bekh. 
8b; MICE"M B. B. 34a. , 

Pa‘él: F379 Sabb. 1194. 

Aph'él: IPR Sabb. 1194." 


Privurat FEMInIne. 


§ 714. 3p PLUR. Masc.— Qal: pop Sabb. 12a; Op ed. 
Ven. ibid. ; DUP O. MS. ibid. (§ 258). 


INFINITIVE WITH SUFFIXES. 


§ 715. 1st sine. com.— Qal: ">upia> Meg. 16a. 

Pa‘‘él: qx Gitt. 68a. 

Aph'él: ies Ber. 24a; }D5HN> Qidd. 8b; }BTIND B.M. 696. 

§ 716. 2p sinc. masc.— Aph'él: Fa"NiNd Gitt. 56d; Fa'inixd 
Yeb. 905. 

§ 717. 3p sinc. Masc.— Qal: Frbupyad Gitt. 576; rrpdand 
Sabb. 30a; wyanva> Alf. Yeb. ae raEP ed. Ven. esi 


Pa“él: ae M. Q. 100; “priaed subs, l16a; moins C. 
MS. Meg. 120; pane ‘Er. 97a (1 Ba0); pry) R. A. 16.4.” 


INP leave thou them alone, SM. No. xcv.; WI Tw send thou them, SM. No. 
XXVIII. (voc.). 


2 PD pix place ye him, SM. No. xxvt. (voc.), 
SID P "BR take them out, HG. 501; PHP ES TG. ed. Harkavy, §210. 


‘FID TMS TE. ed. Harkavy, §388; TPT SM. No. uxx. (voc.); FMQDER? 
ibid, XxIv. (misprinted XXVI.) (voc.) ; mg" to rate it, HG. ed. pr. 91a. 


sempiny> TG. ed. Harkavy, § 332. 
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Aph'él: F5D7N> Ber. 18, 45b; FMAPIND Sabb. 146a, B. M. 
16a; Witixd B. M. 42b (cf. § 487)... 

Haph‘él: eva _B. B. 1340. 

Saph‘él: mara B.M. 865; PrMianw> F. M. ibid. 

§ 718. 3p sINe. FEM.— Qal: mgasyad Taan. 21a; myanva> 
Qidd. 60b. 

scsi miminz> Sabb. 52a; AIDES Gitt. 73b; ASM Ned. 
16a; mM a 119.4. 

vite cones Ned. 5b, 61a; FITIDIND Keth. 116.’ 

$719. 1st pLUR. com.—Aph'él: wyiawN Ned. 526; Wy2wND 
Sebu. 23a, Qidd. 266. 

§ 720. 3p PLUR. MASC.— Qal: Tin>upa> C. MS. Pes. 50a; 
wap sa M.Q. 10d (WPAN); WIT? A. Z. 656; HAM Bekh. 
11b; aZyaps> Ber. 12a; Dp ~aa0b Yeb. 1084; ‘sepbonad 
Alf. Ber. 38); ea -P) Succ. 51b (V/330).! 

Pa‘él: Sma->"y ‘Er. 446; wI729 M. MS. R. H. 16a; 
mipvyiat> 2M. MS. Pes. 4005" 

Aph'él: AAD TTIIND B.Q. 1184; TIN M. MS. Ber. 230; 
WAAR Ber. 8b; sap aibwNd ibid. ; sria"bieyd Sabb. 61}; 
wiped B. Q. 1120. 

Palpél; "73"73020> Sabb. 143.a. 

$721. 3p PLUR. FEM.—Qal: "M"aMD2> C. MS. M.Q. 3a; 
mipbo"a> OC. MS. Alf. Béca 4a.’ 

Paél: aP75 Yeb. 65a.’ 


IIMAIPND TG. od. Wilna, 1885, § 52. 
2A PINS TG. ed. Harkavy, § 42; MoNdind ibid. § 247. 
3 2d plur. masc. : TS pysy> SM. No. xxviii. (voe.). 


‘AMIPNWD He. 91; PIwaMow>S RLOW. § 101; WyTMAd AG. ed. pr. 69d; 
PINRO I> TG. ed. Harkavy, § 218; sarouya} Igg. Serira 26; Papa ibid. 

Samptiat HG. 114; pwia> ibid. 177; 7; Wg"BaNMS HG. ed. pr. 21d; pena? 
RLOW. $42; FINDS TG. ed. Harkavy, $71; FABNDIMD idid. § 210. 

OPN TANG 7G. ed. Harkavy, § 232: WDININS Ae. 165; wm TIp INS HG. ed. pr. 
29d; Wa to cause them to swear, RLOW. § 42. 


TIPDIOIM AS AG. 265; WMPaMMAD ibid. 445; PWIA AG. ed. pr. 41a; IZM 


ibid. () 7S); PROMO’ RLOW. § 101. 





8 Pa. “AIDS AG. 228; WAVPDT ibid. — Aph. WAP TIN ibid.— Haph. Pax 
TG. od. Harkavy, §1.—Saph. "IPYIIY HG. 42.— Palp. WAP*w9yd dia. 97. 
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PARTICIPLE WITH SUFFIXES. 


Bare PaRrTIciPLE.—§722. Sing. masc.: 798% Sabb. 1084; 
fpO"p Sanh. 77b; FIM "S Pes. 1116 (§ 80, db); mraz Sabb. 
1340 ($58); FEED B. M. 74a; \PwApA ‘Arhkh Gitt. 47a. 

Plur. masc. : : mdcer Yeb. 416; AWD y"72 ‘En Y. Pes. 1114.’ 

Wir Supsect-PRonouns. —§ 723. yr" thou payest me, 
Sebu. 41); Ipc I (we) remove pi B.M. 15); r"9 Pay 
we give him to eat, K. MS. Sanh. 20a; }2N"V2N you tell us, R. 
MS. B. Q. 62a.’ 


B. Verss °"5 witn Ossective SuFFIXxEs. 


§ 724. Verbs ""5 take the same suffixes as other verbs, and 
what has been stated in § 646 applies also here. The chief points 
to be noticed in connection with these verbs is that the 3d masc. 
of the singular and the plural perfect and the entire imperfect 
and imperative, when before suffixes beginning with a vowel, 
restore frequently their third stem-consonant (*). 


PERFECT WITH SUFFIXES. 
3p Sina. Masc. 


§ 725. 1st sinc. com—Qal: [12 Taan. 29a." 

Pa‘‘él: 3 ba B. M. 67a; yan R. MS. ibid.; icy) Ber. 56a. 

Aph‘él: pa Sabb. 145b; NPS or NPUN ‘Keth. 104); 
yep Yeb. 930. 

§ 726. 2p sina. com— Qal: 729 B.Q. 926; Fp ibid.* 

Pa‘‘eél: yD Hull. 127a. 

Aph‘él: : PPR Sabb. 1526; Tae Yeb. 40a; aN Sota 
35b; qe epR or FNOPR M. MS. ‘Er. 3a; 7 ON F. MS. Sanh. 
1090. 

§ 727. 3p sina. Masc.— Qal: FMM Qidd. 816; FI, FI, 
Ned. 23a; Frm Ber. 58a; FT M. Q. 100; mrnm V.L. 
Taan. 9a. j j 


1 rope AG. 642; Paras ibid. ; FIN p ta. they pound them, TR. II. 17. 


2D. Hoffmann, in his otherwise just strictures on Goldschmidt’s translation of the 
Talmud, makes the unsupportable statement (Zeitschr. fiir hebr. Bibliogr., I., 182) that 
participles with enclitic subject-pronouns cannot take objective suffixes. The examples 
given here and in § 780 and by Dalman, op. cit., pp. 318 and 328, prove the untenability of his 
statement. 

35ND MV. 28; iar) HG. ed. pr. 74. 


«TUITID MV. 28. 
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Verbs *"5 with Suffixes. 
QAL. ist sing. 2d sing. 2d sing. 3d sing. 3d sing, 
PrrFect— com. masc. fem. masc. fem. 

Sing. 8d mase...) 723 Ts Ts pmb au? 
3d fem. ... | ws yma pba nbs mints 
2dcom....| "25 — — poms mins 
Ist com. . —  frba opmea = poms ribs 

Plur. 3d mase.. . qs qrba Wa PIMOS stands 
2d mase...| ANS ioe — FAN mani 
Ist com. .. — qs 773 Png" DS mya 

ImMpERFECT— 
Sing. 8d mas...) 7723°2 MID AMD ba aebad 
Plur. 8d mase...| 79": D3" pres} yrs | PDanD mrbnh 
IMPERATIVE — 
Sing. 2d mase. .. yma ent ae Pe aap 
Plur. 2d maze... yrs ——- — mans mn 
INFINITIVE ....... yrs a Maa rm bo pba 
PA"EL. 
PrErFect — 

Sing. 3d mase... yea Bae ae prey FIM DS 
8dfem....| "dB qos mba | pends rin*b3 
2d com.. rae? — — Fema rina 
Ist com. .. — yas pS pnb FIn*>3 

Plur. 3d mase. .. yrds Ws Ws mands pry" b5 
2d mase...| TN"53 — —  ommda mama 
Ist com. ..| — WPS TNS msds DS 

IMPERFECT — 
Sing. 8d masc...) 7"38"2 MED PND pba ered 
Plur. 8d mase...) J>5"2 MSH MND bad rnban} 
IMPERATIVE— 
Sing. 2d mase... ree — = mba mba 
Plur. 2d mase. .. ws — — mba FINDA 
INFINITIVE ....... pubs iba iba msiba pmb 
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Verbs *"5 with Suffixes. 
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QAL. 1st plur. 
PerFrect— — 
Sing. 3d mase... wes 
8d fem....} NPS 
2d com.... wma 
Ist com. .. —— 
Plur. 3d mase. . rea 
2d mase... qann2s 
Ist com. .. as 
IMPERFECT — 


Sing. 3d masc... 
Plur. 3d masce... 


Pres 
pres 


IMPERATIVE — 
Sing. 2d mase. .. wos 
Plur. 2d mase... ws 
INFINITIVE ........ eel 
PA" EL. 
PERFECT — 

Sing. 3d masce... wa 
3d fem.... weds 
2d com.... qwrnds 
Ist com. . aa 

Plur. 3d mase... wns 
2d mase...] WAN"DS 
Ist com. .. = 

IMPERFECT — 
Sing. 3d masc... qwrba") 
Plur. 3d mase... qrbs> 
IMPERATIVE — 
Sing. 2d mase... wea 
Plur. 2d mase... rea 


INFINITIVE ....... 


| pride 





2d plur. 
masc. 


12328 


onda 


noDNNDS 
NODA 


no7D5 


n23"23"2 
123°23" 


no3"D372 


122° 
PE ae 
Pe ae) 
= baeP) 


122723 


nor"ba"> 
noDwoa" 


oP aaa 


2d plur. 
fem. 


"9225 
"or"m"D5 
“OTS 

"DDADS 


"292"23 


"2e°D9"> 
"o3"D3"2 


"93°23" 


"22°38 
PB ee 
pm 


"292"53 


"s D> 575 
"oor ba") 


poids 


3d plur. 
masc. 


37D 28 
smb 
yb 
ah a?) 

IDS 
IDM" 

a732"28 


"23"? 
an" 


ee) 
wD 


wap"2370 


"25 
ee) 
INN 
STN 

TDN DS 
TDA 
was" Pa 


WIND 
aapar ba" 


"25 
TDN DS 


Pea 


3d plur. 
fem. 


"728 
ae P| 
eae 
"INT" 

“DNB 
"rapa" 

aI 


"mma" 
“WID"D3"D 


“TIND3 
“7D 
"13"D37a 


"TDA 
SIDI 
P| 
ae ae 

TITS 
“ADAM DS 
“V7D2"55 


"ga"? 


"W1B"PS 
aa e| 
“apa 
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Pa“él: "23 Ber. 5b; F372 Sabb. 154a; aD M. MS. 
Ber. 600; FMD Qidd. 456; FOND Hull. 3a; Ad ibid. 91a; 
meri Zeb. 19a. , 

Aph'él: F728 Ber. 31a; APSR Sabb. 108a; FMW Qidd. 
45b; FINS Zeb. 80d; PIMOS hc 105. 

§ 728. ‘3D SING. FEM. —Qal: paaia Sanh. 95a; PMID Ber. 606. 

§ 729. 1st pLUR. com.— Pa‘ ‘él: ws B. B. 78a. 

Aph'él: PS Ber. 56a. 

§ 730. 2p PLUR. masco.— Qal: 153°p V.L. Ber. 58a. 

Pa‘él: ADD"NAW Pes. 51a. = 

§ 731. 3p PLuR. Masc.— Qal: 577270 B. B. 24a; 392dm KR. H. 
6a, 18b; 3AM B.Q. 1014; 3M Ber. 2a; Wp ibid. 58a; 
wm Pes. 51a.’ es an 

“Aph'él: 372238 Yoma 696; 37S B. B. 158a.’ 

§ 732. 8p pLuR. FEM.—Qal: "723 Meg. 4a; “132M ‘Er. 60a.’ 


3p Sine. Fem. 

§ 733. 3p SING. MASO. —Qal: Frm Sanh. 95a, 1014; PIT 
Meg. 16a; FTNTD Sanh. 95a; snp B. B. 980. 

Pa‘él: rs C. MS. Meg. 18a (voc.); Frm"Nd Mace. 164; 
ae va Sabb. 805.‘ 

Aph' él: FrO"N"S Ber. 48a; FN PN Taan. 29a; PPI Pw 
Sabb. 1093; nis'ix B. M. 840: mmm Sanh. 109d; 
PPONIIN ibid. 

§ 734, Isr PLUR. com.—Qal: WN"IN Keth. 726. 

§ 735. 3p PLUR. MASO.— Qal: apo Qidd. 8b. 

Ithpa“al: 372°NOD"N Keth. 54a. 

§ 736. 3p sING. FEM.—Qal: FIN Sanh. 104a,; FINdp ibid. 

Aph'él: RIVIPR Gitt. 206. 


2p Sina. Com. 

§ 737. Ist sinc. com—Aph'él: Np B. B. 216; IOrviKN 
ibid. 84a. 

§ 738. 3p sinc. MAsc.— Qal: FrRINIm Hag. 1da. 

Pa‘él: -rm™ > M. MS. B.M. 105a. 

Aph‘él: 77O"N"N Hag. 40. 

SNIP TG. ed. Harkavy, § 75; PI ways or PII Igg. Serira, ed. Goldberg, p. 12. 

29MIN HG. 201. 

SII HG. ed. pr. 32a. 

‘SPW. AG. ed. pr. 101. 

5 Cf. § 768, note. 
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§ 739. Ist pLUR. com.—Qal: jN"IT B. B. 1105. 

Pa‘él: men Pes. 3b. 

§ 740. 3p PLUR. MASC.— Qal: WN" Hull. 110a; WINNS 
Sabb. 1484; WMS Pes. 42a; wns Ber. 24a. 

Aph'él: TN" Sanh. 950. 


Ist Sina. Com. 


§ 741. 2p sina. Maso.— Qal: NIT Hull. 96a. 

Aph‘él: FINN Zeb. 30d. 

§ 742. 2p sine. FEM.— Qal: WNIT Sanh. 108d. 

§ 743. 3p sine. Masc.— Qal: ae hia M.Q. 25a; FrIyya B.B. 
74b; oe at Taan. 24a. 

Pa‘‘él: mmo B. Q. 56a. 

Aph‘eél: PMNS Zeb. 306; FON IIN B. M. 990. 

§ 744. 2p pLUR. Masc.— Qal: nnn Ber. 580." 

§ 745. 3p pLuR. masc.— Qal: ara aaa B. B. 730. 

Pa‘él: WI NNwS Keth. 50a.’ 

§ 746. 3p sING. FEM.— Qal: rin-ya ‘En Y. B. B. 74a.’ 


3p Piur. Mase. 

§ 747. Ist sine. com.—Aph'él: FPR B. B. 216; PPR 
Hull. 138a; PPR 1 RK. MS. ibid. (§ 532). 

§ 748. 2p sine. com.— Pa“él: 57°N0 Succ. 48d. 

Aph'él: F"px Yeb. 930. 

$749. 8p sinc. Masc.—Qal; 37372 Ber. 56a; I" Ned. 
23a; Ap B. B. 58a. , 

Pa“él: DB Ber. 590. 

Aph‘él: "TAN B. B. 736; TAWAN B. M. 85a; TIN’ Ber. 
810; ANN ibid. 56a; WwW Keth. 1030; AM“ Sabb. 1210; 

FIT PON Gitt. 565; PApON B. M. 836 (§ 532).* 

§ 750. 3p sinc. FEM.— Qal: arto B.M. 1126; SAW O. 
MS. Sabb. 810. 

Pa“él: F™OD Tam. 826 (§ 532). 

Aph‘él: FINN Men. 17a; FIPNDIN Alf. Hull. 936; FrvI07N 


M. MS. Sabb. 129a (§ 532). 


ee al TG. ed. Harkavy, § 214. 

27FMIPN I placed them in possession, TG. ed. Harkavy, §214; FAT AG. 231; 
WH wy I threw them, SM. No. xxvu1t. (voc.) ; PUN Iw S¢. IV. 4, $55. 

3 FIN TT AG. ed. pr. 37a. 

SAD MN they brought him, SM. No. xxv11. 
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§ 751. 3p PLuR. MAso.— Qal: 72790 Ber. 23a; 39 ibid. ; 
sm “Sabb. 20; 31M M. MS. ibid.; IMDM Gitt. 57a; 
Tpit MM. ibid.; 3795 Sanh. 1090; PTS “En Y. Tan. 25a." 

Pa“él: 375 Sanh. 110a; Ts B. M. 85d; mw 
Nidd. 5762 ; 

Aph'él: 32N"% M. Q. 11a; FINN Ned. 506; TaN 
Pes. 89a.° 

2p Pivur. Mase. 

§ 752. 3p sinc. FEM.— Qal: INN Sabb. 136); blag 
abid, 91a. 

Ist Piur. Com. 

§ 753. 2p sinc. com.— Qal: 321M Ber. 586. 

Pa“él: 32°" Hor. 130. 

§ 754. 3p sine. Masco.— Qal: FPIM Bekh.; WT ‘Er. 414. 

Aph‘él: In PwN M. Q. 27a; TTI PR , a “AIpR Yeb. 106 
(legal style).’ 

§ 755. 3p sinc. FEM.—Qal: FIM C. MS. Zeb. 276." 

§ 756. 3p PLUR. Maso.— Qal: Care Seb. 18a; 372m B. B. 


746; w7327m M. MS. ibid.’ 
§ 757. 'BD PLUR. FEM.— Qal: “32h Bekh. 386. 





IMPERFECT WITH SUFFIXES. 
ForMS WITHOUT AFFORMATIVES. 


§ 758. Ist sine. com.—Qal: wo? Sanh. 7b. 

§ 759. 2p sine. com.— Qal: y27772 Rasi in ed. Cracow 
Sanh. 250. 

Pa‘él: FS") Qidd. 70b; yw" ‘En Y. ibid. 

Aph‘él: 77s Yeb. 40a; WB-9M A. Z. 34b.° 


1ameion SM. No. xxv. (voc.) ; braP ba a) ibid, No. LI. ; PRD ibid. No. CCXIII. ; 
NPWID Hal. Pes., p. 80; FINN Jog. Sertra, od. Goldberg, p. 12; FIMPW sdid., p. 16; 
PIM sdia. 

2 Psyiw, PDD, TG. ed. Harkavy, § 214. 

3 PIAS TG. ed. Mussafia, § 99. 

49D in DNIM VOW, p. 16. 

SPMIWIN TG. od. Harkavy, §181. 

SNAPS AG. 315. 

TABI Hal. Pes. §132; JAMIN Log. Sertra, pp. 13, 14. 

8 Cf. Luzzatto’s hebr. Briefe, p. 1040. 
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Qal: FmIM> Qidd. 65a; AMP" 
Sabb. 1104; mura Gitt. 68b; rM>p> Ber. 6a. 

Pa*él Spm} Meg. 16a; vm Hull. 3a; ra" Sabb. 
109b; opens ibid. 67a; sre} M. MS. Meg. 16.4; Prey 
Qidd. 81a; Fad Ber. 62a; sain Yeb. 490; saan C. MS. 
Pes. 20a (voe. ) (=F). 

Aph‘él: Fg) Sabb. 104a; FWA ibid. 1104.’ 

§ 761. 3p SING. FEM.— Qal: aaa M. Q. 2b. 

Pa‘‘él: FI"AON Yeb. 40a; PDE" Sabb. 119 a. 

Aph‘él: SPOON C. MS. Meg. ‘4a (voe. ¥ pia Qidd. 616; 
N™INE) ebid. 32a. 

"§ 762. Ist PLUR. com.—Aph'él: }2"pOM Qidd. 704. 

§ 763. 3p PLUR. Masc.— Qal: ap: Yeb. 79a; AN Pap) 
Gitt. 69a; SHDN Keth. 63a; Ww Ker. 3a; 7920") ‘Er. 
16a; 37TH") Hull. 900; NIIM3 Rast Sanh. 25); yd Sabb. 
666; "IMBSD Yeb. 39ab.° 

Pa‘él: np} Gitt. 68b; 379"DD"2 let us destroy them, Meg. 
136; 3D">D "> C. MS. ibid. (voc. and in two words; see “Addi- 
tions and Corrections “ 





Forms with AFFORMATIVES. 

§ 764. 2p sinc. com.— Qal: Fp) M. MS. B. M. 105a. 

§ 765. 3p sina. Masc.— Qal: FMP) B. M. 16a; ADP" Gitt. 
566; AIIM D Hull. 78a; AM) Sabb. 67a. 

Aph‘el: seo Hull. 133a. 

§ 766. Qai: — Succa 306 (§ 532).* 

§ 767. 3p PLUR. MASC. —Aph‘eél: wTIS"> Sanh. 27a; Iw, 
wT? eds. Pes. 30a.’ 


IMPERATIVE WITH SUFFIXES. 
SINGULAR. 


§ 768. 1st sinc. com— Aph'él: }“pUN B. M. 606, Qidd. 9a, 
31b; 72358 or PIN B. M. 846,” Pras or 77238 H. MS. ibid. 
(f.); TpUNR Sanh. 67d. 

§ 769, 3D sING. MAsc.— Qal: FT B. B. 63a. 

Paél: 733 Ber. 18a; FIO") A. Z. 15a. 

LNETIPND HG. 408, «NTI Sorel. 154. 


ITE TP NM 7G. ed. Harkavy, §359 (§86).  S9TTIWTLD HG. ed. pr. 29¢. 
3 enn > HG. 560. 6 Passing into ‘5, or obscuring the vowel. 
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§ 770. 3p sinc. FEM.— Qal: N°92 ‘Er. 80a. 

Aph‘él: R™IMN Qidd. 32a. 

§771. 1st ‘PLUR. CoM.— Aph*él: JPEN A. Z. 58ab. 

§772. 3p PLUR. Masc.—Qal: "73°32 Sanh. 39a; aID*>p 
Yoma 84a. ae 

Pa*él: %93°Dt Bekh. 86; 373"OD Sanh. 110a. 

Aph'‘él: "72"N"% Bekh. 8b. 

PLURAL. 

§ 773. 3D sINa. Qal: FT Yoma 695. 

Pa‘él: SEM Yoma 695. , 

Aph‘él: FN™"S eds. Ber. 56a; 77 WAN Sabb.1194; PAN 
Yeb. 97a. , a 7 

§ 774. 3p pLurR. masc.— Pa“él: 373"0 B. B. 172a. 

Aph'él: 33D TIS A. Z. T1a. 

§ 775. 3p pLur. reEM.— Pa‘él: D375 B. B. 172a. 





INFINITIVE WITH SUFFIXES. 


§ 776. 3p sinc. Masc.—Qal: *Ig°N05 Sabb. 62a; Finns! 
Ber. 56a; “7725 R.H.17a; FrIomd Pes. 1130; rrvwed ‘En 
Y. ibid.’ Gare — _— 

Pa‘él: -r™ta5 C. MS. Meg. end.’ 

Aph‘él: -"in°Rd Sabb. 62a; FIN Pes. 10d. 

§777. 3p sinc. FEM.—Qal: FI™"pI2> Meg. 4a; Fr*>n~a> 
AG BBB. HES ore 

Ithp*él: wimmax> ‘En Y. Yeb. 1026. 

$778. 2p pLuR. masc.— Pa‘ él: now i025 M. MS. Sanh. 1016; 
nop"or7a> V. L. ibid. 

§ 779. 3p pLUR. Masc.— Qal: "TDD ‘Ar. 166; 3DIID 
B. B. 736; mp-a7> ‘En Y. tbid.; IDB to bake them, A. Z. 65b. 
 Pa“él: Dial Tem. 32; aasre2d Rasi Sanh. 1016; 
aiosa> Sanh. 1010; s7303d ibid. ‘En Y. 

Aph'él: spiny} Sabb. 57a, 352"NDd Zeb. 116.4; Wa NONd 
Béca 4a.’ ans >< 
PARTICIPLE WITH SUFFIXES. 

§ 780. rma. Ber. 62a.— Fr pw we give him to drink, K. 
MS. Sanh. 20a. 

1 FMI ID to teach it, TG. ed. Harkavy, §1 ($86). 

2ainind Ho. 184. = 3 FPN TE. ed. Coronel, §87. FID TWH) AG. 141. 

SIMDNMIN AG. 91; amp "mN> ibid. 449; "FVINN ibid. 91; PNTIPNS TG. ed. 
Harkavy, § 237. 














EIGHT ORACULAR RESPONSES TO ESARHADDON. 


By Epear James Banks, Pu.D., 


United States Consul in Bagdad, Syria. 





The interesting tablet K. 4310, published IV R. 61, contains 
eight oracular responses addressed to Esarhaddon, king of Assyria. 

The tablet bears no date; we are, therefore, dependent upon 
the internal evidence in ascertaining the time when the various 
oracles were delivered. Pinches (Records of the Past, Vol. XI., 
p. 59) is of the opinion that they came from the time which inter- 
vened between the death of Sinacherib and the accession of 
Esarhaddon to the throne.’ This period, according to Tiele 
(Geschichte, p. 345), covered less than three months, and, con- 
sidering the affairs which occupied the young king’s attention at 
that time, it is hardly probable that all of the oracles were then 
delivered. The first part of No. 7 is clearly addressed to the 
king’s mother. The goddess, after complaining that the two 
brother princes had been slain, promises that the dominion and 
power shall be given to Esarhaddon. No. 3 seems to be a formal, 
divine acknowledgment of the kingship of Esarhaddon. [Star 
rejoices and bids the city of Arbela to participate in the joy of the 
king. These two oracles were, therefore, delivered just at the 
beginning of his reign. Esarhaddon is addressed as the king of 
the countries, col. i, 5, and as the king of Assyria, i, 31, 32; iii, 
16, 34, 38; iv, 51, and v, 66. No. 4 was spoken when the king 
had passed his youth, col. ii, 32; and from No. 8 we learn that 
he was in his palace, and it may be understood that his son and 
grandson were with him. We must then regard the eight oracles 
as the principal communications of I8tar of Arbela to Esarhaddon 
during his entire reign. This is supported by the fact that no 
two of the oracles were uttered by the same person. They may 
have been collected toward the end of his life, perhaps by the 


1 [Thirteen years after this first translation Pinches published another revised render- 
ing in the New Series of the Records of the Past, Vol. V. (1891), 129-40.— Another translation 
of almost all the oracles, with transliteration, was published by A. Delattre in the 
Babylonian and Oriental Record, Vol. III., 25-31. Pinches’ translation is based on the new 
edition of IV Rawlinson.—EDITor. } 
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king’s son, A3surbanipal, the great collector of books, in whose 
library they were found. 

The tablet has usually been described as the “Oracle of Istar 
of Arbela.” This is partly wrong. Although the goddess of war 
was the chief actor here, yet other deities communicated with 
men through the same medium at Arbela. In No. 4 the second 
line reads, “I, Bél, speak with thee,” col. ii, 17; 1. 30 of the 
same oracle says, “I am I8tar of Arbela,” and again, in 1. 37, 
“T am Naba.” It is thus quite clear that three different deities 
spoke through the same medium in the temple of [Star at Arbela. 
Bél began the oracle and continued through 1. 29. I8tar con- 
tinues it with 1. 30, and Nabfi adds a word at the end that the 
king may not forget toshow him honor. This statement is borne 
out by the picture presented. The sixty great gods are present 
with the king. Sin is at his right and Samai at his left. The 
three, Bél, Istar, and Nabai, were the spokesmen for the divine 
assembly. In each of the other responses I8tar of Arbela alone 
is the speaker; in col. i, 12, and v, 52, ‘!" Belit of Arbela is 
mentioned, but, without doubt, [star is to be understood. 

The war-goddess of Arbela seems to have offered great pro- 
tection to Esarhaddon in return for the little worship which she 
received from him. The historical inscriptions from his reign 
contain her name but a few times, and usually at the end of a list 
of gods. (Cf. the Broken Prism, i,5.) In one case, however, he 
speaks of her alone, col. i, 22 f.: ‘“I8tar, the queen of battle 
and slaughter, who favors my priesthood, stood at my side, broke 
their bows and put to confusion their arranged line of battle. 
Among them it was spoken, ‘this is our king,’ and at her exalted 
command they came to my side.”’ 

From the inscriptions accompanying the oracles we learn that 
men as well as women were employed as mediums. They were: 
1, ™. ilu [g§tar-la-ta-lim-ia-at = Istar, thou art not my twin(?). 

2. f- Si-in-ki-Sa-a-mur = The oppression which I have seen. 

3. f Ri-mu-te al-la-te = Mighty favors. 

4. f. Ba-ia-a=? 

5. filuSa-al ]=? 

6. f- [star-bél-da-i-ni = I8tar is my judge. 

7. f Béltu-aba-iskun = The queen has established the father.’ 
8. ™ La-da-gil-ili = He does not trust in God. 


1[Pinches reads Mimma-abi-8a; mentioned also in K. 181 (end), a letter of Sen- 
nacherib to his father; see PSBA., VI., 220; XVII., 220.— Eprror. ] 
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It will be noticed that in Nos. 1 and 8 the mediums were men, 
in the remainder they were women. Two of the eight bear names 
compounded with Istar, the name of the goddess in whose service 
they were employed ; one, however, is the name of a man. While 
expecting those who form the mouth-pieces of the gods to bear 
names implying great piety, we are surprised that Istar of Arbela 
spoke through one whose name testifies that he does not trust in 
God, La-da-gil-ili! Nos. 1 and 2 are also not flattering to the 
divine beings whom they serve. 

Five of the oracles were uttered at Arbela, No. 3 at Dara- 
abfiia, a mountain fortress, and No. 5 at *! Libbi-ali *!Ninua,' 
which I am inclined to regard as the interior of the city of Nine- 
veh, perhaps the royal palace itself. The place of the utterance 
of No. 6 is uncertain; probably at Arbela. It is probable that 
the goddess was not confined to her temple, but communicated 
with men at home or abroad, wherever the king had occasion to 
call upon her. 

The introduction consisting of three lines would probably 
have told us of the origin of the tablet. Only the ends of the 
lines remain. 


COL. I. 
1[ a tablets. 
2 [ i. 2. Creer ees ee ee broad (?) 
3 [ iif  - Meecrrrrr rr eee mighty. 
WO. 1. 


Istar answers the king, who has requested the goddess to 
punish an enemy which has reviled him. She grants his request, 
assuring him that he may place confidence in her words. She 
will go with him; he is not to fear. The first few lines are very 
difficult. 


COL. I. 
5 [A-na ™ Assur-abi-Jiddina To Esarhaddon, king of the coun- 
Sar matate tries. 
[la] ta-pa-lab Do not fear ! 
G-’u Sa-a-ru 8& i-di-ba- Behold the calumny with which he 
ka-a-ni has reviled thee. 
a-ka-bu-8u la ak-su-pu- [tell him that I will grant no pro- 
u-ni tection (?). 
Na-ka-ru-te-ka Thy enemies 


1[Pinches suggests the city of Assur; the line, col. iii, 14, is mutilated. No.6 Delattre 
conjectured to have been uttered by a slave—Se-lu-tu—of the king, BOR., III., 26.— 
EDITOR. ] 
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10 ki-i Sa-ab kat-ri 8& 4rab 
Simanu 
ina pan sépé6-ka i-tan-ga- 
ra-ru 


iluBéltu rabi-t@ a-na-ku 
A-na-ku iludstar 8a @!Ar- 
ba-ili 
8& na-ka-ru-te-ka 
15 ina pan sépé-ka ak-kar- 
ru-u-ni 
A-a-ti-te di-ib-bi-ia 
8& ak-ka-ba-kan-ni 
ina mub-bi la ta-zi-zu-u-ni 
A-na-ku ilulgtar 8& 4lAr- 
ba-ili 
20 na-ka-ru-te-ka t-ka-a-sa 
a-da-na-ka a-na-ku 
iluTstar sa #lArba-ili 
ina pa-na-tu-u-ka 
ina ku-tal-li-ka 
25 a-la-ka la ta-pa-lab 
At-ta ina lib-bi mu-gi 
a-na-ku ina lib-bi ’t-u-a 
a-ta-ab-bi t-Ssab. 


Sa pi-i ™ ilulstar-la-ta- 
lim-ia-at 
30 apil #!Arba-ili. 


HEBRAICA 


like swine for the slaughter (?) in 
the month Simanu 
shall fly before thy feet. 


I am the great divine lady. 
I am [Star of Arbela 


who casts thine enemies down 
before thy feet. 


Upon which of my words 

that I have spoken to thee 

couldst thou not place confidence? 
I am I8tar of Arbela. 


I will cut off thine enemies 

and give (them) to thee. I, 

Istar of Arbela, 

in advance of thee 

and in thy rear 

will go. Do not fear. 

Thou art in security, 

but I, into the midst of the trouble, 
will come and remain. 


From the mouth of IS8tar-la- 
talimiat 
of Arbela. 


Remarxs.—1.7. 80-’u imp. II 1 from NW? $a-a-ru, cf. Delitzsch, 


HWB. 648a. 
occurs. 
with saru K. 84,10 and 26. 


a-ni is a verbal prolongation. 
10. kat-ri from “np? 


i-di-ba-ka-a-ni, cf. col. ii, 35, where the same word 


8. ak-su-pu-u-ni occurs 
11. i-tan-ga- 








ra-ru, IV 3 from "95, for it-tan-ag-ra-ru. 18. ina mubbi 
nazazu = to rely upon. 20. Last sign is to be read g(z)a, not a.’ 
24. ku-tal-li, see Del., HWB., 155; probably used here in opposition 
to panatu. Delitzsch translates “wenn du zum Vormarsch Befehl 
giebst.” 26. mu-gi, meaning not clear, Del., HWB. 392a? 


NO. 2. 
But two complete lines of this number are left. The goddess 
tells the king not to fear; she will destroy the enemy, while he 
remains in his harem. 


1[Pinches, the editor of the new edition of IV R., reads with great emphasis u-ka-a-a, 
loc. cit., p. 134. See his remarks on pp. 132-3; on the U-ka-a-a cf. K. 181 in PSBA., XVIL., 
220sqq. The cuneiform text is published in R. F. Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian 
Letters of the K. Collection, Vol. I1.—Ep1Tor. ] 

2[Pinches: officers or princes.— EDITOR. ] 
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COL. I. 
31 Sar ™4t Agur la ta-pa-lah King of Assyria, do not fear! 
na-ak-ru 8& Sar ™4tAsur _ the enemy of the king of Assyria 
[a]-na ta-ba-ab-bi a-da-na_ toslaughter I will deliver over. 


[ina bi]t ri-du-te-ka In thy harem 
(The remainder is too mutilated to translate.) 
COL. II. 
9 8& pi-i / Si-in-ki-8a-a-mur From the mouth of Sinki-sa- 
amur, 
marat #lArba-ili. of Arbela. 
NO. 3. 


This oracular utterance contains but two lines. It seems to 
have been given as the king was passing through a mountainous 
district, returning to Nineveh after his father’s death. The god- 
dess seems to welcome him to the throne of Assyria. 


COL. II. 
11 Ri-i-Sa-ak itti ™ Assur- I will rejoice with Esarhaddon 
abi-iddina 
Sarri-ia ri-i-8i @!Arba-ili my king. Rejoice, O Arbela! 


Sa pi-i /Ri-mu-te-al-la-te From the mouth of Rimute-allate 
8& 8lDa-ra-a-bu-u-ia of Darahfia, 
15 8& bir-ti Sada-ni. which is a fortress of the mountains. 


Remark.—]. 11. ri-i-S8a-ak from raSu, perm. Ist per. sing. 


NO. 4. 
This is the most beautiful of the eight oracles. It is uttered 
by three different deities, who bid the king not to fear, for the 
gods are always with him. 


COL. II. 
16 La ta-pa-lab ™ As8ur-abi- Do not fear, Esarhaddon, 
iddina 
a-na-ku ilu Bél is-si-ka I, Bél, am speaking 
a-da-bu-bu with thee. 
isgusfiré 8& lib-bi-ka The sorrows of thy heart 
20 a-ba-ri-di ki-i fummi-ka _ will I brighten, even as thy mother 
tu-8ab-8@-ka-ni who gave thee birth. 


LX. ilani rabfiti is-si-ia The sixty great gods with me 

it-ti balat-su  it-ta-sar- will protect thee during thy life. 
u-ka 

ilu Sin ina imni-ka iluSa- Sin is at thy right, Samas at thy 
mas ina Suméli-ka left. 
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25 LX. ilani rabfiti ina bat- 
ti-bat-ti-ka 
i-za-zu Subat ali ir-tak-su 
Ina eli a-me-lu-ti la ta- 
tak-kil 
mu-tu-ub iné-ka 
a-na a-a-si du-gul-an-ni 
30 A-na-ku iludstar 8& 4] Ar- 
ba-ili 
ASSfr is-si-ka t-sa-lim 
si-bi-ra-ka a-ta-(z)sa-ak-ka 
La ta-pa-lab na-i-da-a-ni 
A-a-kan 80-0 na-ak-ru 
85 8a i-di-ba-kan-ni 
a-na-ku ka-la-ku-u-ni 


ur-ki t-te-tib-u ki-i pa- 
ni-u-te 

A-na-ku iluNabfi bél kan 
dup-pi 


na-i-da-a-ni. 


40 $a pi-i *Ba-ia-a apil @! 
Arba-ili 


Remarxs.—1. 17. is-si is colloquialism for itti. 
20. a-ha-ri-di; cf. iii, 32, where it seems to mean to make 
21. From basti=to be, IIT 1. 


beams. 
bright. 


HEBRAICA 


The sixty great gods are standing 
round about thee. 

They will bind fast the abode of the 
demon. 

In men put no trust,' 


direct thine eyes 
to me, behold me. 
I, Istar of Arbela, 


have made Assur propitious to thee. 

Thy youth have I protected. 

Do not fear; honor me. 

Where is that enemy’ 

who did thee evil ? 

I am thy defender(?). 

Thy future shall be prospered as 
thy past. 

I am Nabu, the lord of the writing 
reed, 

honor me! 


From the mouth of Baia of Ar- 
bela. 


19. gusfiré, lit. 


22. is-si as above; Sayce (Hib- 


bert Lectures, p. 274) renders “my strong ones”! 23. it-ti ti su not 
clear. it-ti is not the prep., as issi is here used. 7% may be ideogram 


for life, su a mistake for ka? 


R. 16, 15-16. The ideogram also means manzazu, S> 207. 
30. a-na-ku is in apposition with Istar. 
Delitzsch makes IStar acc. with Assur, Del., 
35. i-di-ba-kan-ni; cf. col. i, 7, probably the same 
36. Quite unclear. 


tu-ub only here. 
speaker changes here. 
HWB. 110a. 

word from, 73" 


ie! 


or 70 F 


26. Subat; cf.S> 190. ala =demon; cf. IV 


28. mu- 
The 


NO. 5. 
This oracle originally contained twelve lines; only the begin- 
ning words of the last four remain. 


COL, III. 
Oe) eee Ti es es | ee 
10 a-na-ku[.... 12 a-na-ku iluf..... 


The medium was: 


13 Sa pi-i f ilu Sa-a-[ 
14 4! Libbi-ali [#! Ninua]. 


Cf. col. iii, 17. 


1[Pinches compares Psalms 146:3; 118:8.— EDITOR. ] 
2[Perhaps with Pinches and Delattre a-a kan-Su-u na-ak-ru is not the enemy 


submissive ?— EDITOR. } 
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NO. 6. 


This oracle is a general promise of prosperity and protection 


to Esarhaddon. 


COL. III. 


15 A-na-ku iluTstar 88 @![Ar- 
ba-ili] 
m ASSur-ahi-iddina Sar 
mat/{Asur] 


ina #! Libbi-ali 4! Ninua 
al Kal-hba 4! Arba-ili 
fimé ar-ku-u-te 
20 Sanaté da-ra-te 
a-na ™ Assfir-ahi-iddina 
Sarri-ia 
a-da-an-na 
Sa-ap-su-up-ta-ka 
ra-bi-tu a-na-ku 
25 mu-Se-su-ta-ka 
di-ik-t@ a-na-ku 
s& fi-me ar-ku-te 
Sanaté da-ra-te 
igskussa-ka ina Sapal Samé 
30 ra-bu-te uk-ti-in 
Ina ma-si-ki 8& hurasi 
ina kabal Samé a-ba-ri-di 
Nu-ur 8a il-me-Ssi 


ina pan ™ ASsS8fir-abi- 
iddina Sar mat Agur 

385 G-Sa-na-ma-ra 
Ki-i a-gi-e 8& kakkadi-ia 
a-ba-ri-su 
La ta-pa-lab Sarru 
ak-ti-ba-ak 

40 la as-li-[ka] 


COL. 


ti-ta-ki-[ 
la G-ba-a8-[8i] 
Naru ina tu-ku-un-ni 
t-Se-ba-ar-ka 
45 ™ Assfir-abi-iddina ap-lu 


I am Istar of Arbela. 
Esarhaddon, king of Assyria! 


Within the city of Nineveh, 
in Kalah and Arbela 
distant days 

and long years, 

to Esarhaddon, my king, 


I will grant. 

Thy great supporter (?)! 

am I. 

Of thy expeditions 

I am the proclaimer, 

who, for distant days 

and long years, 

will make thy throne beneath the 

great heavens firm. 

I will beautify it with adornments 

of gold in the midst of the heavens. 

I will cause the light which sur- 
rounds it 

to shine before Esarhaddon, 


the king of Assyria. 

Like the crown of my head 

I will beautify it. 

Fear not, O King, 

I am speaking to thee, 

I will not be unfavorable to thee. 


IV. 

Thy difficulties (?) 

shall cease to be. 

Across the river’ in safety 
will I take thee, 
Esarhaddon, thou true 


1[Pinches: ll. 23-4, Thy great protection (?) am I; ll. 25-6, Thy defending guide (?) am I. 


—EprrTokr. | 


2[Pinches, loc. cit., 132. The river Tigris is probably intended. This is the only unmis- 
takable reference to a warlike expedition.— EDITOR. ] 
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ki-e-nu apil ilu Bélit 
ha-an-ga-ru ak-ku 
ina katé-ia 
amél nakrfiité-ka 
50 G-ka-at-ta 
m ASSfir-abi-iddina Sar 
mat ASur 
ka-a-su Sa ma-lu u ki-il-te 
ka-la-pu 8a II. siklu 


m ASSfir-abi-iddina ina 
al Libbi-ali 
55 Omé ar-ku-u-ti 
sanaté da-ra-a-ti 
a-da-nak-ka 
m. AS8fir-abi-iddina 
lib-bi #2! Arba-ili 


ina 


a-ri-it-ka di-ik-ta@ a-[na- 
ku] 
60 ™ AS8fir-abi-iddina aplu 
ki-[e-nu] 


apil ilu Baflit] 
bi-is-sa-at-[ka] 
ba-sa-[as] 
Ar-ta-am-[ak-ka] 

65 a-dan-[nis] 
Ina KI(=ersiti) zir-ti-[ka] 
ina 8amé rabfité 
t-lap-ka 
ina imni-ka 

70 kut-ru t-ka-at-[tar] 
ina Suméli-ka 
isatu a-sa-[kal] 
Sarru-t ina eli[ 
da-’a-ur’[ 

75 ina eli du’| 


COL. 


41 Istu pa-ni-su 
la i-ma-har 
ka-ki8-a-ti 
pu-u8-ba-a-ti 

45 8a i-da-ba-bu-u-ni 
ina p&an sépi-su 
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son of Bélit, 
(?) (?) 
with my own hands 
I will destroy 
thine enemies. 
Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, 


the cup which is full, and the herbs 

of the forester, two shekels in 
weight... .! 

Esarhaddon, in Nineveh, 


I will grant thee 

distant days 

and long years. 
Esarhaddon, within Arbela 


I will hastily bring thy shield. 
Esarhaddon, thou true son, 


thou son of Bélit, 

in thy understanding 

take thought. 

T love thee 

mightily. 

In the earth is thy fear, 

in the mighty heavens 

is thy fellowship. 

At thy right 

I will cause smoke to ascend ; 
at thy left 

I will cause fire to consume. 
Dominion over [the countries (?)] 
forever [will I give thee] (?) 
i Eee 

v. 

From his presence 

it shall not proceed 
whoever devises 

secret (?) 

plots (?) 

before his feet 


1[Pinches: Cup which is full of sweet herbs, casket (?) which is full of shekels; con- 
sidering the II below ma-lu-u as an Assyrian ditto-sign, and = malii.— EprIror. ] 
2[According to Additions and Corrections to the new edition of IV R. these two signs 


are very doubtful.— Eprror,] 
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t-bat-tak-Su-nu will I destroy them. 
At-ti at-ti-ma Thou, even thou, 
Sarru Sar-ri-ma art the king, my king. 


50 Sa pi-i # 1star-bél-da-i-ni Fromthe mouth of I8tar-bél-daini, 
Se-lu-tu 8a Sarri the seer of the king. 


Remarxs.—Col. iv, 1. 23. Meaning unknown; cf. Del.. HWB. 509a. 
25. From asf, part. IIT 1. 26. di-ik-tu; cf. col. iv, 59. 30. uk- 
ti-in from ‘P- 82. a-ba-ri-di; cf. ii, 20, and iii, 37, a-ba-ri-su 
for a-ha-rid-8u. 47. ba-an-ga-ru from "5M; cf. Heb. = to gird.’ 
52-53 are unintelligible. Do they belong in this text? ki-il-te, a kind 
of herb, Del., HWB. 585a. ka-la-pu; cf. 2™¢! kal-la-pu, Asurn. II, 
72. 66. Delitzsch reads ki-zir-ti-ka, HWB.325a. KI is the ideo- 
gram for earth here, and used in comparison with heaven in the next 
line. 68. G-lap; cf. Del.. HWB. 75b. 10. Last sign is to be read 
tar (cf. Del., HWB. 600b), not ta, as supplied in the text.— Col. v, 43; ef. 
HWB. 327b. The words are unknown. 651. 8e-lu-tu, from 5xvu, 
to ask. 

NO. 7. 

With the exception of the last three lines, this oracle was 
spoken to the king’s mother. It seems to have been given about 
the time of the king’s accession, just after the death of his two 
brothers, who were contending for the throne. The goddess 
complains that the mother has allowed her children to be killed, 
and then bids Esarhaddon not to fear, for she will make him king 


in their stead. 


COL. V. 
52 A-na-ku iluBe-lit Arba-ili I, the divine lady of Arbela, 
a-na ummi Sarri to the mother of the king. 
ki-i ta-bu-ri-ni-ni? Why hast thou rebelled (?) against 
me 
55 ma-a 84 imni together with those whom thou hast 
8& 8a-me-li placed to the right and 
ina su-ni-ki® ta-sak-ni to the left at thy sides? 
Ma-a ia-u And where is the offspring 
si-it lib-bi-ia of my heart which 
60 séra tu-Sar-pi-di thou hast caused to fall upon the 
plain? 


U-ma-a Sarru la ta-pa-lab Yet, O king, fear not. 


1[So Pinches.— Ep1Tor. ] 

2[Pinches: As thou hast supplicated me (evidently from paqaru). Delattre ki-i 
ta-xu-ri ili, when then thou shalt worship the gods. The reading sal-li for ni-ni is 
quite impossible, the sign ni, sal having at times the value il(i), but not li, Delattre’s 
reading NI-NI, i.e. ili, is quite acceptable; perhaps ki-i ta-paq-ri ili.—Eprror.] 

3[Pinches and Delattre: in thy lap (bosom).— Ep1Tor.] 
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Sarru-ta ik-ku-u’ Shall the dominion be suppressed ? 
da-na-nu ik-ku-u-ma Shall the power be weakened? 


Sa pi-i / Beltu-aba-iskun Fromthe mouth of Béltu-aba-iskun 
65 marat ®*!Arba-ili. of Arbela. 


Remarks.—]. 54. ta-hu-ri-ni-ni; reading is uncertain, it is probably 
2 fem. sing. with pron. suf. of 1 per. Another reading may be possible 
ki-i itti pag-ri sal-li = Thus with the dead lay thyself down. 
55-58. The two brothers of the king are meant. 60. tu-Sar-pi-di III 
1,from rapadu. 62-63. wu is perhaps an interrog. part., as Delitzsch 
suggests, HWB. 53a, under ikkt. 


NO. 8. 


This is a promise that the goddess will give the king general 
prosperity, as she has always done. 


COL. V. 
66 Sul-mu a-na ™ ASSfir-abi- Peace be upon Esarhaddon, king 
iddina Sar ™4t ASur of Assyria. 

ilu [star Sa ®! Arba-ili Istar of Arbela 

a-na séri ta-at-tu-si will go out upon the plain. 

Sal-mu a-na mu-ri-sa Peace be upon its young animals. 
70 A-na bi-rit ali ta-8ap-ra To the midst of the city she will 

send 
a-na ut-si[ Chai aneree 


(The remaining four lines of this column are nearly lost.) 


COL. VI. 
41 [La ta-pa-lab ™ As8fir- Fear not, Esarhaddon (?). 
abi]-iddina 
{a-na-ku iluTstar Sa @lAr- Iam I8tar of Arbela (?) 


ba]-ili 

[ LS GB error ae er ne good. 

{ilu Tstar] 8a *!Arba-ili Istar (?) of Arbela. 
45 ha-bu-un-su His cup (?)? 

tu-mal-lu-u-ni will she fill. 

Da-ba-bu pa-ni-u The former words 

8a a-ka-ba-kan-ni which I have spoken to thee, 

ina mub-bi la ta-zi-zi couldst thou not rely upon them? 
50 U-ma-a Now 

ina eli ur-ki-i in the future 

ta-za-az-ma have confidence and 


1[Pinches: the kingdom is strong; the power is strong also. Delattre transliterates 
Sarru-ut IK (i.e. Sakna)-ku-u; da-na-nu Sakna-ku-u-ma: I bestow the king- 
dom, I bestow the power.— EpDITor. ] 

2[Pinches: his hand.— Ep1rTor. ] 
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Na-’a-da-an-ni honor me. 
Ki-i f-mu When the storm 

55 i-Si-su-u-ni is raging 
zi-ka-a-ti and the winds 
lu-ki-il-lu are blowing destruction, 
Ina pa-ni na-’a-da-an-ni_ in my presence, honor me. 
[Si]-ir-ri-tu The tattered garments (?) 

60 [istu] libbi ékalli-ia out of my palace 
[a]-Se-sa I will bring. 
ak-lu tak-nu ta-kal Well-prepared food shalt thou eat, 
mé tak-nu-ti well-prepared beverages 
ta-sa-at-ti shalt thou drink ; 

65 Ina lib-bi é6kalli-ka within thy palace 
ta-tak-ku-un shalt thou prosper. 
aplu-ka apil apli-ka Thy son and thy grandson 
Sarru-u-ta shall 
ina pur-ki 8a ilu Adar by the favor of Adar 

70 G-pa-as increase the dominion. 
Sa pi-i ™ La-da-gil-ili From the mouth of La-dagil-ili 
apil @lArba-ili of Arbela. 


Remarks.—Col.vi, 45. ha-bu-un occurs also, [V R.58,48b. 54. fi-mu 
here means storm, not day. 55. See Del. HWB.684. 56. zi-ka-a-ti 
probably winds, but cf. zikatu=thrust, IV R.60*, C. Rev. 3. 57. lu- 
ki-il-lu from 9755, ID 1(2). 59. Si-ir-ri-tu (if it is so to be read); 
cf. UND, Del., HWB. 690b. It is the object of G-Se-sa. 62. tak-nu 
from "pn. 69. pur-ki, see Del.. HWB. 541a. Adar as the war god 


is here mentioned. 170. G-pa-a8 II 1, from wp. 
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FELDMANN’S WECHSELLIEDER VON NARSES.' 





Out of the thirty-two lyrical dialogues which Narses is known to have 
composed, Dr. Feldmann has published eight in this small volume. The 
manuscript from which it is taken contains nine, but one of them had 
already been published by Professor Sachau in 1896.2 Three of the 
remaining eight were published by Lamy; but they are republished 
because of the number of variations contained in this new manuscript. 
In his preface, the author gives us a discussion of the manuscripts and 
published portions of Narses’ poems. The form of these dialogue poems 
was fixed, perhaps, by Ephrem Syrus. In those of Narses, there is first 
an introduction of from four to twelve four-lined stanzas of seven sylla- 
bles a line. This is followed by a dialogue of forty to fifty stanzas 
between two persons, or sometimes more, each of whom always speaks 
for one stanza at a time. The lines have no rhyme and are not acrostic. 
They are of value, first, because of their age and style; but secondly, and 
especially, for the light they throw on the religious beliefs of the man 
and the times. 

Narses was a pupil of Theodore of Mopsuestia and a zealous up- 
holder of Theodore’s teachings. While professor at Edessa he became 
involved in the Nestorian controversy and was obliged to flee to Nisibis, 
where he founded a new school and became a brilliant teacher and 
voluminous writer, celebrated for an encounter, perhaps personal, with 
Cyril of Alexandria. Living in the midst of the conflict and partici- 
pating in its debates and persecutions, we can readily understand how 
the thoughts of Narses were centered on the nature of Christ’s person, as 
it is in most of these songs; and when we know what he himself suf- 
fered, we can appreciate the bitterness of his opposition to Cyril, as 
expressed in the fifth of the songs here published, where Nestorius calls 
Cyril “wolf,” “godless,” “blasphemer.” After reading the long dialogue 
between Nestorius and Cyril, one cannot but believe that both were sin- 
cere and both partly right and partly wrong. 

Everyone who wishes to master the intricacies of the theological dis- 
cussions of the fifth century must avail himself of Narses’ works. The 
translation of Dr. Feldmann is good, but not always above dispute. 

1SyRISCHE WECHSELLIEDER VON NARSES. Ein Beitrag zur altchristlichen syrischen 
Hymnologie nach einer Handschrift der koéniglichen Bibliothek in Berlin. Herausgegeben, 
fibersetzt und bearbeitet von Franz Feldmann, Dr. und Rep. der Theologie. Leipzig: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1896. ix+55 und 35 pp.; 8vo. M. 5. 


2**Uber die Poesie in der Volkssprache der Nestorianer.”” Sitzungsberichte der K6nigl. 
Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1896, pp. 179-215. 
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For example, in 1, 14b, “therefore, proclaim not that my son is a king,” 
is better than “my son to be king;” in 1, 20b, read “another one that 
hath been born is king,” not “the king is that other one who was born.” 
Again, it might have been well for the translator to indicate, for the 
benefit of those who cannot read the Syriac original, that the introduc- 
tion to the song on the birth of our Lord is a play on the word [uJ), the 
Syriac translation of dvaroAy in Luke 1:78. This is not brought out at 
all in the German version, where we have three different words for the 
six times recurrent verb; and there is nothing to show that two nouns 
from the same root occur and that one pun is made on it. In general, 
however, the work is well done and is to be commended. 
R. D. Witson. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Allegheny, Pa. 


BEER’S TEXT OF JOB:' 

The conscientious teacher of Old Testament exegesis who is not 
satisfied with the mere reproduction of half a dozen commentaries finds 
himself, on every step, embarrassed by the condition of the text which 
he undertakes to explain. He may be hampered, much to his chagrin, 
by lack of time and means; his interests may be historical or theological ; 
yet, who would wholly dispense with the tedious labor of textual criti- 
cism, causing fatigue of the body and anguish of soul? We often pray 
to be spared at least the bending over so many books which no device, 
it appears, can put within a convenient distance from our desk. We 
need, especially for the more difficult books, a collection of textual data 
gathered mainly from the versions, but also from old and modern com- 
mentaries which frequently contain valuable hints and occasionally 
offer conjectural emendations possessing a high degree of probability. 
While the textual critic cannot very well accomplish his task without 
constant recourse to the probable meaning of the context, he is, on the 
whole, proof against the temptations which beset the path of the exegete 
who would, at all hazards, elicit some sense from a stubborn and enig- 
matical text ; the textual critic is indeed in a position to weigh the textual 
evidence coolly, without prejudice or preconceived opinion. We do not 
care so much for results—it is our own business to give them definite 
form —as for the material out of which the text is to be created. Such 
a collection of material is not necessarily a mechanical piece of work. 
An uncritical array of readings will be of very little use to us. We want 
evidence sifted. That which is unessential for our purposes need not 
be given a place. Above all, the text underlying the versions must 
be restored; it is on this slippery ground where the utmost caution 
is required. Paraphrastic expansion is carefully to be distinguished 
from a rendering which is literal. A thorough acquaintance with the 

1 DER TEXT DES BucHES Hios. Untersucht von Lic. Dr. Georg Beer. Zwei Hefte. Mar- 


burg: N. G. Elwertsche Buchhandlung, 1895, 1897. ix + xvi + 258 pp. (p. 89 is printed twice). 
M. 2.80 + 5.60. 
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translator’s methods and exegetical skill is necessary for the correct esti- 
mation of what constitutes a variant. No honest work of this kind need 
fear the opprobrious slur that it is but “Kleinarbeit.” Dr. Beer’s unos- 
tentatious collection of textual data for the book of Job puts every 
Bible student under lasting obligations. His method is thoroughly 
scientific ; his apparatus is almost complete (cf. the works enumerated 
in the introduction); nothing is too trifling to escape his attention ; with 
him as a guide, we find ourselves, at a glance, in the possession of all 
the material obtainable. We may differ, perhaps, as to the results; 
much may be found on closer examination to be untenable, and it is but 
natural that continued attention to minutie dulls the faculty of intuitive 
perception (“Divinationsgabe”’). Thus, the author is not quite felicitous 
in his own emendations, which at times betray a superficial familiarity 
with the genius of the Hebrew language; he often burdens the con- 
science of the Greek translator (LXX.) with impossible combinations 
of Hebrew words. It was the privilege of the writer of this review to 
use the first half last year, while revising, for class instruction, his own 
notes on the book of Job. His testimony is that, while the book does 
not altogether do away with the necessity of consulting the versions 
(especially on lexical and purely exegetical points), Dr. Beer’s little book 
is a great time-saver. The following remarks, copied from the writer’s 
notes, show a few of the author’s shortcomings; their small number 
indeed testifies to the excellence of the work. 

P. 18, ad 10a (I write a and b for the author’s 1 and 2), last line: 27:5 
for 17:5. LXX., of course, read "O74. 

P. 20, ad 17a: By" is impossible. Is po" to be read ? 

P. 22: TON "37 (? N30) Ma 3I—is no Hebrew. LXX. presents 
but a free rendering of MT. 

Ibid. : icxiv 8 pypdrwv cov = 475%) DET’. 

P. 24, ad 10a: yavpiapa 8€ = “774. . 

P. 28, ad 20a: apa 75 py SivarGa: atrods savrots Bonbon = "5273 
y-wi. mz is left untranslated. 

P. 35, ad 2a: LXX. read Spur Spw (not dpi). 

P. 36, ad 4a: xevrodoi pe = wept . Kevréw is a am. Aey.: Kevrypa 
is used by Sym., Th. for the Hebrew nip. Prov. 12:18. 

P. 39, ad 14a: dmefraro goes back to TN (not to wy which Zech. 
3:9 is mistranslated, while Mic. 2:3 the verb aipw is used); with the 
same verb (again in the middle) ON%) is translated 10:3; 19:18. *Aze- 
meiy means renounce, give up: “thou renouncest the work of thy hands” 
and p°>"\y “have renounced me” are good renderings of 3°35" CNN 
TES and "3 [CN% D'S yp. “He denied me kindness” may well be 
said ; of course, '5%3 OM CN is no Hebrew construction. The present 
passage, therefore, is mistranslated; but the reading presupposed by 
LXX. is ¢x'2(5), which some Hebrew codd. indeed have, while others at 
least have it in the text (keris) with the reading of our prints on the 
margin (kere). 
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P. 43, ad 29b: “Fir 5p las G eine Verbalform.” The Greek verb 
undoubtedly corresponds to the Hebrew 49; cf. Prov. 23:35, pe@ dv 
cvveAciooua: for MT. 4y, in which the translator saw a derivative of 

“3°; cf. Josh. 11:5, where the verb is used for MT. 4345". Observe 
that LXX. omits ME. Niv econ => 25 mins, v. 28. 
Ibid., ad 306: 3" yan x5 "Sm ON is no Hebrew. LXX. seems 


to have read: ADH TT ND COT ON; cf. Ps. 49:4. 

P. 51, ad 12: SN5 LX. éxi pilns on its stem. Cf. in the Talmud 
Pal el (arma) opp. wisn (Levy, I.,3: ‘Arik, ed. Kohut, I., 2). 

P. 52, ad 17b: cuuTrAaknoerar goes back to TIN (cf. Beer a little 
below). 

P. 57, ad 12a: & dvapraca. Cf. dpmaca LXX. Ps. 10:9, 10= Som. 

P. 58, ad 18b: yi is, as a rule, construed with the accusative. 
Hence also is Wellhausen’s emendation of Ps. 73:10 hardly an improve- 
ment upon that of Lagarde. 

P. 60, ad 26a: Possibly LXX. read mans. 

P. 63, ad 8a: pera tatra peraBarov is not maw “MN, but simply 
30M; ; cf. 16:6 (Josh. 8:21), where waAw is added pleonastically. 

"P. 68, ad 4a: "m=n5%) is, of course, out of the question. 

P. 68, ad 6a: The late Hebrew pd» be str ong is not to the point; 
mvasen is translated Svvayis in the sense of “hidden forces”; cf. 28:11. 

Ibid., ad 7b: Does ddixov point to Noon (rm Loy) or)? NOD is 
a avmMa. ; ae 

P. 71, ad 2b: “Doch vgl. auch Ruth 3:12.” But LXX. omits there 
the second "5. 

Ibid., ad 4: 5" (sic/). 

P. 72, ad 5: To Beer’s reading objection may be made on the ground 
that 555 is as a rule fem. in Hebrew. It is furthermore unlikely that, 
with MIM in the first hemistich, 357g in the second should not mean 
“appointed season.” 

P. 78, ad 6a: p'soN “Tw is no Hebrew. 

P. 78, ad 4a: The Talmudic 54x initium, principium will best be 
left alone. 

P. 79, ad 12a: A glance at dzoBaivw in the new Concordance shows, 
in the first place, that the verb occurs quite frequently in our book, and, 
secondly, that no Hebrew equivalent is to be looked for. LXX. read 
sped Sum po". “Will be likened to ashes,” so Moses Kimhi; ef. 


Targum (waupd Som), Vulg. (comparabitur cineri). In b the 5 has 
then its usual ail Sywwx to be supplied from a (so Rashi). The sep- 
tuagintal D5°I" seems to be correct. The solid dialectic tower of 
Job’s friends will crumble like dust. I admit that the text is illegible, 
but I believe that I know the sense. 

P. 84, ad 4sq.: LXX. read IAN ND (or DX) NO WTI WM 4 
(vs 5) 1a"; cf. the quotation in Philo (Ryle 290). "7" corresponds 


to MT. x(4)"m. Observe Y*)27"E()"M. The text read by LXX. 
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makes in itself good sense and good Hebrew: man, born of filth (R2U 
in the neuter sense, the JO MDV), cannot be pure if he but lived one 
day. But this thought is out of place in the present context, where 
man’s insignificance and ephemeral existence are in the foreground. But 
the same objection holds good of the reading of MT. 

P. 85, ad lla: LXX. presents a free rendering which must not be 
retranslated literally. 

P. 87, ad 16b: The septuagintal rendering, to my mind, presup- 
poses MT. without the negative. 5 is obliterated by ibn Ezra (by 
inserting—on the principle of elliptic constructions borrowed from 
ibn Ganah; it is virtually a textual emendation—after the verb the 
restrictive Pp"): thou constantly watchest my sin, none of my sins 
escapes thee. 

P. 98, ad 32a: LXX. may have also read Spy"47a7 (Num. 13:23); cf. 
rouy = "797 Cant. 2:12. we 

P. 104, ad 15b: PeSit. (Targ.) seems indeed to have read: "55455; 


v 


cf. Isa. 9:4, where Peit. has the same verb as here: “aXe. 


Max L. Maraotis. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


BARNES’ APPARATUS CRITICUS TO CHRONICLES.’ 





This little book is rightly dedicated to that illustrious fellow of Peter- 
house, Brian Walton. It isa valuable addition to the apparatus criticus 
to the Peshitta prepared by Herbert Thorndike and found in Vol. VI. of 
the London polyglot. Thorndike compared for Chronicles the text of 
Pococke 391 and Bodleian 141 with the text of Walton; all three texts 
being poor and late. Dr. Barnes has collated the four great editions of 
the Peshitta—to wit, those of the Paris and London polyglots, Lee’s, 
and the Ooroomiah. He has, also, collated the Ambrosian and one other 
codex of the sixth century, the Florentine codex of the ninth century, 
and the Buchanan Bible of the twelfth ; besides, eight MSS. of the seven- 
teenth century, one of them, Sachau 90, being a Nestorian manuscript of 
great and often decisive value, and five MSS. of uncertain date; in all, 
four texts and seventeen MSS. The collation of so many MSS. must 
have involved a great deal of work. The reviewer has had time and 
means to jook over the citations of U (Ooroomiah) alone. He found that 
the author has not noted a different numeration of verses, which often 
occurs, and sometimes a slightly different spelling is passed unnoticed. 
Besides, he has cited incorrectly the following: In 1 Chron.16:1 U reads 
deoo, not mdanas. In 2 Chron. 33:3 U omits “ss. In 2 Chron. 
29:23 U has the correct spelling b4y2,. The author does not always 
indicate when his authorities have made omissions. For example, U 

1An APPARATUS CRITICUS TO CHRONICLES IN THE PESHITTA VERSION. With a Dis- 
cussion of the Value of the Codex Ambrosianus. By W. E. Barnes, D.D., Fellow of Peter- 


house, formerly Lecturer at Clare College. Cambridge: At the University Press; London: 
C. J. Clay and Sons; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. Cloth. xxxiv+63 pp.; 8vo. 
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omits 2 Chron. 5:14; 12:1-12; 24:13, 14; 26:21-23; 28:24-26. No 
special statement to this effect is made in the notes. And we cannot 
infer that all the texts and MSS. omit them, seeing that in 2 Chron. 
28 :24-26 U omits (see above) what the author cites as occurring in ten 
MSS. and in GWL. In 2 Chron. 6:14 U agrees with B against GWL, 
not with A[C]F and GWL. In 2 Chron. 28:25 U is twice cited as sup- 
porting GWL, whereas the verse does not occur in U at all. 

The apparatus lays no claim to completeness, even in the citing of the 
five primary MSS. It does not pay any attention to the Arabic version, 
nor to the patristic quotations. We doubt not that the author is right 
when he says, “such evidence as I have collected from the Fathers does 
not seem to be worth printing.” In Vol. I. of the Patrologia Syriaca, 
for example, Ephraates quotes from Chronicles only nine or ten times, 
but none are passages referred to by the author, and in one only does 
Ephraates differ from U (to wit, in having wo,» instead of ;=2 in 
2 Chron. 14:12). 

We have counted 443 variants in the author’s lists. We suppose 
from the authorities cited that GWLU are right in about 144 of these 
cases, wrong in 187, and doubtful in 86. GWL are right in three or four 
against U in thirteen or fourteen; GW in two against LU in eight. The 
rule (4) given in § 3, p. xxxi, may be of value “in the use of existing helps” 
for other books ; but for Chronicles the author has not cited one example 
in which U is supported by A, p and wu, and only seventeen out of 443 
in which U differs from GL ; and these are mostly, as the author says 
on p. xv, improved spellings. Further, the author there says that no 
variation of U from L “may be safely reckoned as a various reading 
based on manuscript authority.” We leave it to Dr. Barnes to reconcile 
this with the rule that “the variation of U from GL signifies as a rule 
that U has a genuine Nestorian reading; if U be supported in the varia- 
tion by Cod. A, the reading is probably original; if U be supported not 
only by Cod. A, but also by Thorndike’s MSS. [ p and w], the reading is 
probably that of practically all the MSS.” 

The usefulness of the book would have been greatly a if the 
author had classified the variants and discussed their origin. For exam- 
ple, many of the variants arise from changes of letters simply: © with 
o (2 Chron. 14:5), and with ~ (2 Chron. 7:14); » with 2 (2 Chron. 7:14); 
4 with 2 (1 Chron. 12:8), with & (2 Chron. 24:7), with » (1 Chron. 13:8). 
We have a case of transposition in 2 Chron. 8:7. A full discussion along 
this line would be acceptable to many. 

The author has shown clearly the supreme importance of the Ambro- 
sian codex. But his most valuable contribution is the establishing, 
beyond reach of controversy, of the fact that the editors of the Ooroomiah 
edition of 1852 followed Lee’s edition of 1823, making but seventeen 
changes in Chronicles, mostly in spelling; whereas the primary MSS. 
show, as seen above, 443 important variants. Further, he has shown 
that Lee followed the London polyglot, which in turn followed the Paris 
polyglot, which was based almost entirely on one manuscript of the 
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seventeenth century, now found in the National Library at Paris. 
Lastly, he has shown the necessity for a critical edition of the Peshitta 
version of Chronicles. 

We are not sure that the somewhat astonishing number of variants 
which have been found in Chronicles will be equaled in most of the 
other books of the Old Testament. Chronicles was not recognized by a 
large part of the Syrian church as canonical, and hence it would in all 
probability be transmitted with much less care than were the Psalms 
and Prophets and acknowledged canonical books. We await with eager 
anticipation what the future will reveal as to this matter; and express 
the hope that the wish of Dr. Barnes that the whole of the Syriac Old 


Testament may be critically edited may speedily be fulfilled. 
R. D. Witson. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Allegheny, Pa. 


TORREY’S EZRA-NEHEMIAH:' 





The only written sources used by the Chronicler in the composition 
of Ezra-Nehemiah are Ezek. 4:8—6:14, a free Aramaic narrative, and 
Neh., chaps. 1-6 (except 3: 1-32), the authentic memoirs of Nehemiah. 
Only the latter is historical. The Aramaic document, dating from shortly 
before the Chronicler’s own time, is a fictitious account of an official cor- 
respondence that could not have taken place. 

The remainder of Ezra-Nehemiah is entirely the work of the Chron- 
icler and has neither written sources nor historical reminiscence as its 
basis. The Chronicler’s characteristics of style and his peculiar view of 
the history are manifest throughout. Priests, Levites, singers, and por- 
ters have far too much prominence. Such a religious ceremony as the 
dedication of the wall is highly improbable. 

It is customary to regard this work as containing memoirs of both 
Ezra and Nehemiah. Wellhausen has explained that, memoir writing 
being uncommon, Nehemiah must have imitated Ezra. The fact rather 
is that Nehemiah wrote his memoirs, and the Chronicler composed a 
similar narrative for Ezra in the same style. The confusion, then, 
between the first and third person does not indicate different strata of 
narrative, but simply carelessness of composition. In the “Ichstiicke” 
in Ezra and in Nehemiah, after chap. 6, the Chronicler’s characteristics 
are as marked as in any other portions. 

The original order of the Ezra story was probably Ezra 7; 8; Neh. 
7:70—8:18; Ezra 9; 10; Neh.9; 10. But the whole account is fictitious. 
Just as there was no return of exiles, so there was no restoration of the 
law from Babylon. Haggai and Zechariah know nothing of these. It 
was by the Jews who were left in the land, not at all insignificant in 
number or in character, under their own leaders, Zerubbabel and Joshua, 

1THE COMPOSITION AND HISTORICAL VALUE OF EZRA-NEHEMIAH. By Dr. Charles C. 
Torrey. Giessen: J. Ricker’sche Buchhandlung, 1896. vi+65 pp. M. 2.40. [Beihefte zur 
Zeitschrift far die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 2.] 
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who were not exiles, that the temple was built and the gradually devel- 
oping law was established. 

This is one of several recent attempts to eliminate the influence of the 
exile from the later Judaism. It is not unlikely that the extreme views 
of the Babylonian origin of Jewish institutions will be modified. But 
against the entire discrediting of Ezra-Nehemiah must be noted: (1) 
While the Persian documents are given in Jewish form, like the treaty 
between Solomon and Hiram, they may yet be essentially historical. 
(2) The identity of interest and point of view of Ezra and the Chronicler, 
who is his disciple, may explain much of the similarity between the 
writings of the two. And, further, a complete editing of the Ezra docu 
ment is not unlikely. (8) A more conservative estimate of the value of 
1 and 2 Chronicles would modify the estimate of Ezra-Nehemiah. (4) 
The marked difference in ecclesiastical and civil organization, made out 
between Nehemiah and the Chronicler, proves too much. All this devel- 
opment could not have taken place between B. C. 372 and 300 (Torrey’s 
dates). (5) Deutero-Isaiah is some evidence for a return from Babylon. 
Does Zechariah know nothing of it? (6) The later Judaistic develop- 
ment in Babylon speaks for the probability of Ezra’s mission with the 


book of the law. 
Tueo. G. Soares. 


RocKFoRD, ILL. 


ROSEN’S MODERN PERSIAN GRAMMAR.' 





This work is a translation of the author’s Neupersischer Sprachfihrer, 
published in 1890. As remarked in the preface, other Persian grammars 
in English are based upon the Persian spoken in India, which is a pet- 
rified form of classical Persian radically different from the actually 
spoken language of modern Persia. And among the Persian grammars 
in German Dr. Rosen’s work may claim to be the only one which is 
based strictly on the modern colloquial language. Ibrahim’s grammar, 
as adopted by Fleischer, was only a compromise between classical Per- 
sian and what was then regarded as vulgar speech. The brief grammar 
of Salemann and Shukovski in the Porta is an excellent introduction to 
the study of classical Persian, from which the selections for reading are 
taken. Wahrmund’s Handbuch d. neupersischen Sprache emphasizes 
the practical side, but loses in brevity by attempting to give some account 
of other phases. 

According to Dr. Rosen, who has enjoyed quite exceptional advan- 
tages for the study of linguistic conditions in the Persia of today, the 
late shah has raised the genuine colloquial to the dignity of a literary 
language. In the diary of his European trip, a long extract of which 
forms a considerable part of the material for reading in the book, he has 


1A MODERN PERSIAN COLLOQUIAL GRAMMAR, comprising a short Grammar, Dialogues, 
and Extracts from Nasireddin Shah’s Diaries, Tales, etc., and a vocabulary. By Dr. Fritz 
Rosen. London: Luzac & Co., 1898. xv+400 pp. 10s. 6d. 
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discarded the antiquated literary language and given official sanction to 
the use of the popular form of speech. 

It is to be regretted that the selections for reading which occupy over 
half of the whole work are printed in three columns, running across the 
page, so that the book must be handled in the most inconvenient way. 
There seems no good reason for printing a transcribed text beside the 
original and the translation throughout the whole two hundred pages. 
A transcription of the first fifty pages ought to be sufficient, though the 
vowel signs might be introduced in the original text for the remainder. 

The grammar proper is, of course, short, since modern Persian enjoys 
a grammatical system of about the same simplicity as English. An 
English-Persian vocabulary of about one hundred pages forms the third 
part of the book. It is safe to say that for the precise purpose in view, 
Dr. Rosen’s book is the best in existence. iu ©. tom. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


KLUGE’S DIE SCHRIFT DER MYKENIER:' 





The brilliant and scholarly demonstration by Mr. A. J. Evans in 
1894-5 of the existence of pre-Phoenician systems of writing in the 
Z£gean region has proved a fatal source of temptation to Herr H. Kluge. 
This gentleman has undertaken the task of deciphering the inscriptions in 
question, and by a series of assumptions has succeeded in eliciting words 
and sentences, making a gibberish which bears some resemblance to 
Greek. The performance does not merit serious and detailed criticism. 
The problem which Herr Kluge has incompetently attempted to solve 
still awaits its Champollion. wD Visser. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE GRATZ COLLEGE.’ 





By the last will of Mr. Hyman Gratz, of Philadelphia, a trust estate 
was created, in the year 1893, for the establishment and support of a 
college for the education of Jews residing in the city and county of 
Philadelphia. 

Before coming to a final conclusion regarding the character and 
scope of such a college, the board of trustees resolved that meanwhile a 
series of lectures upon topics of Jewish interest be given during the year 
1895-6, and consequently several scholars from abroad and of this coun- 
try were invited to deliver a number of lectures of this series. 

The volume of publications before us contains, in the first place, the 
“Memoir of Hyman Gratz,” by Moses A. Dropsie, Esq., and the first report 

1 Drg ScHRIFT DER MYKENIER. Eine Untersuchung tiber System und Lautwert der von 
Arthur J. Evans entdeckten vorphdnizischen Schriftzeichen. Von H. Kluge. Mit 4 Schrift- 
tafeln und 80 Abbildungen und Reproduktionen von Inschriften. Céthen: Verlag von Otto 


Schultze, 1897. viii+1ll pp. M. 8. 
2 PUBLICATIONS OF THE GRATZ COLLEGE. Vol. I. Philadelphia: Press of Levetype 
Company, 1897. Published by the College. ix +204 pp. 
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of the board of trustees of the Gratz College. An appendix (pp. 31-48) 
contains a synopsis of the lectures delivered at the college, namely, a 
course of six lectures on rabbinic theology, by S. Schechter, of the 
University of Cambridge, England, and a course of seven lectures by 
different scholars. Among these is one on “The Site of Paradise and 
the Babylonian Nimrod Epic,” by Professor Paul Haupt, of the Johns 
Hopkins University ; one on “The Hygienic Laws of the Jews,” by Dr. 
Solomon Solis-Cohen, and one on “The Jewish Calendar,” by Dr. Cyrus 
Adler, of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The most interesting and valuable part of this publication are the 
four lectures which are given in full. The first of these lectures is on 
“Ttalian Jewish Literature,” by the lately deceased Rev. Sabato Morais, 
LL.D. After briefly referring to the early settlement of the Jews in 
pagan Rome, where they enjoyed full religious liberties until these were 
curtailed by the Christian emperors, the lecture describes the gradual 
development of literary activity among the Italian Jews. Of course, 
within the narrow limits of a lecture only the most notable authors in 
the different branches of literature could be presented. Sabbethai 
Donnolo, a botanist, physician, and astronomer of Oria, in the tenth cen- 
tury, was the first Jew who wrote on science in the Hebrew language. 
Nathan ben Yechiel, of Rome, in the eleventh century, arranged the first 
talmudic lexicon, the Aruch, on which all later works in this line are 
based. The genial and humorous Hebrew poet, Immanuel, flourishing 
in the thirteenth century, is then introduced with an analysis of several 
of the twenty-eight cantos contained in his celebrated work, called 
Machbereth. Then follow a biographical sketch and characteristics of 
the literary work of Azariah De Rossi, of Mantua (sixteenth century), who 
is rightly regarded to be the first sound critic of modern times. The 
lecturer, himself a native of sunny Italy, states in conclusion, with justi- 
fiable pride, that, on good authority, over twenty-two hundred persons 
who left evidence of their literary activity are reckoned as natives, or 
permanent residents, of the classic peninsula. 

The second lecture (pp. 75-103) is on “The History and Future of the 
Text of the Talmud,” by Rev. Dr. M. Jastrow. As may be expected 
of the work of an author so eminent as a scholar and writer, this lecture 
is highly interesting and instructive. After some preliminary remarks 
explaining the origin and contents of the two component parts of the 
Talmud, the Mishnah and Gemara, the lecturer refers to the pre-original 
history of the talmudic texts, as both the Mishnah and the Gemara 
existed and developed for centuries in the mouth of tradition before 
having been reduced to writing. In spite of the religious care which the 
rabbis took to preserve the oral traditions in the very words in which 
they were heard from the lips of former teachers, variations and corrup- 
tions of the text arose, partly in consequence of the migration of the 
material from Palestine to Babylonia, and partly in consequence of the 
fallibility of human memory. Curious blunders that arose in this way 
are illustrated in the lecture. 
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From the time when the oral traditions were reduced to writing 
began the main variations and corruptions of the text, due to the igno- 
rance or carelessness of copyists, and also in consequence of the confusing 
abbreviations of proper names and technical terms. 

After the appearing of the Talmud in print, which began 1494, the 
text had to suffer, not only through typographical errors and unskilled 
proofreading,’ but also through willful mutilations at the hand of igno- 
rant and fanatic censors. Passages which they imagined to be hostile 
to Christianity were omitted or altered by them, and names of nations 
and sects which they suspected as having reference to Christians were 
changed. 

Dr. Jastrow speaks also of the meritorious labors of modern scholars 
who applied their erudition and ingenuity to the task of restoring a 
correct text by consulting extant manuscripts and early editions of the 
Talmud, and by collating parallel passages and incidental quotations in 
the earliest works on talmudic subjects. Regarding a future edition of 
the Talmud, the learned lecturer makes some important suggestions, 
which he sums up in the following words: ‘What we need is a complete 
Talmud, with an approximately correct text and intelligible variorum 
notes, and with a graphic illustration of the growth of the talmudic 
text, from its beginning as a verbal tradition to its close and final 
redaction.” 

The third lecture (pp. 107-165) is on “Jewish Physicians and the Con- 
tributions of the Jews to the Science of Medicine,” by Aaron Friedenwald, 
M.D. The subject treated in this lecture is naturally divided and sub- 
divided according to different historical periods, as: Medicine of the 
Old Testament; talmudic medicine; the contributions of Jewish physi- 
cians in the development of Arabic medicine; their activity in different 
countries in the Middle Ages and in modern times. The author acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to his predecessors, Carmoly, Landau, Baas, and 
others, to whose works on the same subject he frequently refers. His is 
the merit of having treated the subject in a lucid and attractive way. 
The name Chanina Ben Chania, on p. 116, is evidently a typographical 
error for Chanina Ben Chama. The statement on the same page that 
the celebrated Babylonian teacher, Rab, “distinguished himself in the 
study of anatomy, and expended large sums of money in procuring sub- 
jects of anatomy,” must be taken cum grano salis. The talmudic source 
to which this statement probably refers (Sanhedrin 5b) merely mentions 
that this teacher had spent some time with a shepherd in order to become 
acquainted, for ritual purposes, with certain blemishes occurring in 
domestic animals. 

The subject of the last lecture, or rather paper (pp. 167-204), is “The 
Psalms and their Place in the Liturgy,” by Rev. Dr. K. Kohler. In 
glowing language the learned author speaks of the Psalms as mankind’s 
holiest treasury of inspiration. In order to demonstrate the matchless 


1In this connection, attention may be called to a typographical mistake on p. 82 of 
this lecture, where Erubin 2a stands instead of Abodah Zarah 2a. 
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beauty and grandeur of the Psalms he compares them with the ancient 
hymns which represent the highest stage of religious poetry among 
other nations, especially the Aryan Gathas and Vedas, and the Babylo- 
nian hymns, and shows how widely they differ in spirit and tone. 
Before entering into a closer examination of the origin and character of 
the Psalms, Dr. Kohler propounds the question why music and song did 
not find a place in the mode of worship mapped out in the Pentateuch, 
though both music and song were well known at that time. He finds 
the answer in the circumstance that song and music had assumed a 
voluptuous character in the idolatrous worship of the surrounding 
nations. The Hebrew lawgiver did, therefore, insist on a chaste and 
serious mode of worship, and preferred the sound of the horn and trum- 
pet to the mellow and sensuous tones of the flute and the cithara. Not 
before the lyric song of the Hebrew bards had become chastened through 
suffering and woe, and attained its spiritual beauty and depth through 
penitence and grief, was it applied to the temple service. 

Dr. Kohler emphatically disagrees with those modern Bible critics who 
ascribe all the Psalms to late post-exilic writers, and who assume that 
even where the Psalmist speaks in the singular of his anxieties and 
enemies, or of his hopes and victories, he always represents the nation 
with its troubles and Messianic expectations. The lecturer rather holds, 
with tradition, that a powerful individuality, if not David himself then 
some great personality of his stamp, was portrayed in those fervent 
appeals to God for help, and those expressions of reliance upon the 
Rock of Salvation. While admitting the late collection of the Psalms, 
he maintains that most of them were recomposed to suit the new condi- 
tions, but in fact were composed in more ancient times. 

In conclusion, Dr. Kohler speaks at length of the prominent place of 
the Psalms in the liturgy of the synagogue as well as the church, and in 
the ritual for private devotion and on special occasions. 

No one can read this lecture, of the rich contents of which we offered 
here but a very brief résumé, without gaining a fuller appreciation of 
the immeasurable value of the biblical collection of sacred songs called 
the Psalter of David. 

The trustees of the Gratz College deserve great credit for the publi- 
cation of these highly interesting and instructive papers. 

M. Mietziner. 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, 
Cincinnati. 
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